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The Actor is the reason for the stage. The 
design employed in the mounting of a play, 
whether it be to make a permanent stage or a 
setting for a specific scene, should have that 
detailed functional relation to dramatic action 
that our best architecture has to natural action. 
The design should create a visual world of the 
play, where cause and effect are continuous 
and expressive. To achieve this it is essential 


that the permanent elements of spatial form 


(three dimensional objects and their arrange- 


ment in space) be integrated with the lighting 
of these shapes and areas, for only then can 
the form of the stage become plastic and 
thereby serve the ever changing aspects of 
action that make the drama. When this plastic 
stage form is in immediate and constant rela- 
tion to the movement-action of the drama, as 
performed by the actor, it assumes significance 


as theatre. __ ARCH LAUTERER 
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From the enthusiastic re sponse to the illustra- 
tions of the dance in the March 1954 JourRNAL, 
we conclude that many AAUW members are 
curtous to see and learn through the JouRNAL 
about a wide sampling of the arts. With this in 
mind, we present the art of stage design. 
Unlilee paintings, u hich are complete in 
themselves and only need the spectator to fulfill 
their purpose, stage designs are incomplete 
until pe rformers move in them before an audi- 
ence. And yet if your imagination is good and 
you have some inkling of the art of stage de 
sign, you may enjoy loolcing at a stage design 
on paper. This art is prese nted to you through 
the contributions of Adolphe {ppia and a few 
other designers u ho have been influenced by 
his approach, The reason f. wr this choice ts that 


Appia’s work marked a strong divergence 


from the decorative tradition and the trend to- 


ward realistic detail in stage settings. His pur- 
pose was not to decorate the stage for the actor 
nor to reproduce familiar domestic settings. 
Appia saw creatwe ways to use light, space, 
and mass along with the actor to bring out the 
dramatic action of a play. His approach could 
be paralle led by that of a dancer who uses un- 


conventional and formal movement to project 


familiar emotions. 


Arch Lauterer’s article in this issue may stir 
your interest to further reading on the subject. 


Rhythmic design — L'Lie des Sons, by Adolphe Appia 
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But as forme... 


A fellow Virginian borrows Patrick Henry’s 


famous words to introduce 


some thoughts on nonconformity 


BY GILLIE LAREW 


YOMEWHERE in her moving study, The 
be) Meaning of Treason, Rebecca West 
to that tender faith which 
the true democrat has in the processes of 


pays tribute 


democracy by which diverse personalities 


may work together for the common good. 


In such faith, we have in America made 
a real effort 


serve the 


to exalt, to understand, to 


social group. It was no easy 
matter to achieve unity in that early day 
when Jefferson said with such assurance, 

all will, of course, arrange them 
selves under the will of the law and unite 
in common efforts for the common good.” 
Jefferson's further statement, “We are all 
Republicans, we are all Federalists,” rings 
more of idealism than of reliable report 
ing, but it that 


educational 


does reflect an idealism 


has been dominant in our 
processes, and that has affected us not- 
ably during the past half-century. 

We have conceived, and with reason, 
that it is a distinguishing mark of civiliza- 
tion that men should submerge their dif- 


Dr. Larew, after several vain attempts to retire, 
has finally achieved the title. ** Dean Emeritus” 
of Randolph-Macon Woman's ¢ ollege 
no one takes the ** Emeritus” 
services to AAUW 
listing here. She 


though 
ve ry Seé riously. Her 
have been too numerous for 
prese ntly a member of the 
Standards and Recognition Committee, having 
recently completed four years as Vice-President 
from the South Atlantic Region. 


ferences for the common good. But per- 
haps we have not sufhic iently considered 
this 
implies. How far should such conformity 
go? What are the areas in which man 
should conform? What is the value of the 
independent in a democracy ? 


the significance of the conformity 


Perhaps we have let certain social and 
political and economic developments of 
overtake 
At all events, 
turbing and baffling era we are beginning 


the past eighty years us and 


overwhelm. us. in this dis- 
to wonder if we have somehow overdone 
the emphasis on our roles as members of 
social groups and so have come near to 
forgetting the importance of ourselves as 
individuals. Suddenly we realize with some 
concern that Patrick Henry sounds not 
merely eighteenth century and a bit flam 
boyant, but almost incredible, when he 
know not 
may take, but, as for me. 

For what 
may take, and if we do not, we anxiously 


says, “I what course others 


33 


we do know course others 
inquire. It makes a great difference to us, 
not only what course others may take, but 
what others may think of the course we 
elect. We conform to 


and dwelling, in work and worship, in 


fashions in dress 
techniques of community living, and alas! 
in modes of thought. Today, as President 
Pusey of Harvard said a few months ago 
in speaking to the Association of the Seven 
Colleges, “individuality is selling at con 
siderable discount.” 
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Our original tradition was one of almost 


offensive and diversity. 


Now we wonder whether, in the pungent 


individualism 


phrase of David Riesman, we have be 
other 


directed,” seekil gz by some secret radar, 


come, not “inner-directed,” but 
some Gallup poll, some voice from the air, 
a directive that shall make us like all the 
others, and thus safe and secure. We have 
an uneasy feeling that this least common 
denominator to which we are being re- 
duced has the weird and un-arithmetical 
characteristic of being less than any one of 
its components. In an honest and sincere 
effort to emphasize and exalt the social 
something, and we 
think it is a precious thing. We cannot 
ride madly off in all directions, but how 
much conformity is enough? 


group, we have lost 


Peansre we shall better answer that 
question if we say first what is that pre- 
cious thing we fear to lose. It is something 
more important than the color and inter- 
est of diversity , though it seems important 
enough that life should be an interesting 
thing, rather than drab and unaccented. 
It is more significant than the individual's 
passion for self-expression and for a dif 
that will make him stand out 
from the crowd. The individual is differ 
ent, if the difference is valid, not for the 
sake of a spurious nonconformity, which 


ference 


is, after all, only conformity in reverse, 
but because, like Martin Luther, he can 
do no other. What is at stake is the integ 
rity of the individual who does his own 
thinking and achieves his own sense of 
values, and this integrity is indispensable. 

It is the loss of the pioneer thinker that 
we fear, the poverty of a world in which 
there are no fresh approaches, no great 
minorities to stir the minds of men, no 
“loyal opposition” to purify and revive 
public affairs. “The vitality of a man’s 
mind,” Alfred North Whitehead, “is 


in adventure.”’ 


said 
Certainly, in spite of such a gloomy 
picture, there is still plenty of diversity 
left. But it is disheartening sometimes to 
analyze that diversity. There is little vir- 
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tue in merely being different, and there 
may be great virtue and great value in a 
sturdy with a 
majority. Independence sometimes leads 
us to the paradox of conforming with the 
nonconformists 


and reasoned agreement 


a more than a whimsi- 


cal danger. (Iluey Long was quoted some 


years ago as saying that if America should 
adopt Fascism, it would certainly be under 
the name of Anti-Fascism.) 


W HAT we need, to borrow from Bernard 
Shaw, is an Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Productive Nonconformity _a help us get 
our bearings. 

Naturally, each of us must make her 
own guide. And as our Intelligent Woman 
surveys the forces that have for more than 
a half-century combined to create increas- 
ing pressures toward accepting the pre- 
vailing modes of thought and action, she 
feels herself a very Mrs. Partington at- 
tacking the Atlantie Ocean with a 
Centralized industry, 


mop. 
organized labor, in- 
tensified political organization, the emer- 
gence and the frank use of great pressure 
groups in more than one area and particu- 
larly in the area of government, rapid 
diffusion of information, partial informa- 
tion and comment by radio, television, 
and the press, all come to mind, and there 
are other and more subtle influences. 

In the trend 


independent 


toward submergence of 
thought, the educational 
process is by no means to be ignored, We 
are trying the great experiment of opening 
educational opportunity for everyone, 
and we cannot fail to see the consequences 
of sheer force of numbers. The inquiring 
mind cannot always be encouraged to 
inquire. Rather it is the receptive mind 
that is encouraged to acquire fragments 
of fact and crystallized statements of 
principle. We still hear about Mark Hop- 
kins and the log at gatherings of educa- 
tors, but the log is too likely to be an 
amphitheater, and Mark Hopkins has 
been reduced to the true-false question 
and the IBM card, so easy to mark, so 
efficiently counted by machine! 


In addressing the New England Asso- 





BUT 


ciation of Colleges and Secondary schools 
recently, August Hecksher made a plea 
which I venture to quote because its 
implications seem basic for our proposed 


Intelligent Woman’s Guide: 
I have three boys. In turning them over to 
you gentlemen, I do not ask that you will make 
them “ well-adjusted individuals.” If I could 
ask anything of those who are to be their 
teachers and mentors, I would say, “Plant in 
them divine conceptions, open their eyes to 
the mighty irreconcilables, to the profound 
ambiguities, which it is man’s fate to know.” 
I would like these bovs to know that other 
that have their 
meanings, other values have validity beside 


lands exist, other cultures 


those they have made their own. I would 
expect them to find convictions that are far 
deeper, more mature, and more stable than 
those which are accepted unheedingly as the 


first that happened to come along. 


The Intelligent Woman is thus faced 
with a question as to the real use of that 
training in the liberal arts of which she 
and her have 
which such definite powers 
claimed. What comes of it? 

One thing that can come 


teachers boasted and for 


have been 
of it and 
this may well be the first step in construct- 
ing her Guide — is a careful re-examina- 
tion of the bases of groups with 
which she finds herself now sympatheti- 
cally aligned. A tedious and baffling busi- 
ness this is, with results that are likely to 
surprise her. She will long for some sort 
of labeling law to identify the ideas she 
must evaluate, for she will not find this 
Guide-making activity too easy. Her diffi- 


those 


culty is reflected in a strange proposition 
recently submitted to a discussion group 
for consideration: “Since we are opposed 
to the idea of a Welfare State, we should 
urge government to provide for workers 
displaced by a change in the location of 
an industry or by the substitution of ma- 
chines for workers.” The proposer did 
not intend to say, “Since we are opposed 
to a Welfare State, let us set up one,” 
but the proposal meant just that. 

As the groups with which she is allied 
are examined, the Intelligent Woman does 


AS FOR ME... 


well to 
conformity 
rable. She 


that 


are not 


remember cooperation and 


necessarily Insepa- 
what 
areas she cooperates, and in what areas 


may well determine in 
she identifies herself with principles well 
or imperfectly understood. 

By this elementary process one’s con- 
formations — and they are many sort 
themselves into three classes. First of all, 
there is a group of rules and practices 
something like traffic laws in human rela 
tions. It difference 
whether we drive on the right side of the 
road or on the left, but it is essential that 


we agree on what we are going to do, and 


makes no. essential 


that everyone understands it. The Intelli- 
gent Woman will write into her guide a 
warning against a waste of energy in 
trying to be different in affairs that do 
not matter. She may even be permitted 
a moment of smugness over her freedom 
from irritation caused by such restraints 

In a finds areas in 
which her established compliance with 


second group she 
the prevailing doctrines and ways seems 
to her just and reasonable. Here she does 
conform, but she remembers that she 
driving always on a road under construc 
tion and she needs to “proceed with cau 
tion,” knowing that changes in the world 
about her may reflect themselves in the 
need for a new appraisement 

Then there will be always the third 
group of areas in which she finds she can 
not yield to pressure, areas in which the 
integrity and sincerity of her basic think 
ing make conformity to the prevailing 
fashion impossible. 


) 
| ERHAPS the Intelligent Woman may 
wish to add an appendix to her Guide, to 


include certain questions that have to do 


with freedom and its relationship to 
. Has she free 
the 


Call she 


Productive Nonconformity 
dom? she ask Freedom in 
field of What 
rightly read and what name-calling can 
she assay? Freedom from generalizations 
James Thurber’s delightful essay on his 


hay 


semantics. labels 


collection of generalizations may suggest 
a study of her own collection. Freedom 


0 
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from relics of her own immaturity or par- 
tial development, freedom from the clut- 
ter in the attic of her own mind. Freedom 
from classification too rigidly assumed. 
No one now remembers Mr. Dooley, the 
sage of Archer Street, but I like to quote 
from him still. “I believe in Jeffersonian 
simplicity,” said Mr. Dooley, “but I do 
not believe in being a Jeffersonian simple 
ton.”’) Freedom to enjoy and appreciate 
a variety of good things, especially in the 
idiom 
life. 
others that 
and live with 


arts, where failure to learn a new 


may be a failure to enlarge one’s 


Freedom to communicate with 
from them 


we may le arn 


them in dignity and mutual respect. 
Ass this is, of course, an ove rsimplific a 
tion of a difficult and exacting 


The Intelligent Woman must ask herself 


i number of questions as she works toward 


proce SS. 


an answer to the important one: Can | 
conform? She may start out with the idea 
that the only areas she needs to consider 
are those concerned with public affairs, 
religion, social problems, the educational 
forget that she 


also her adaptation to 


process, and has 


quite 
need to study 
patterns in such areas as her taste in art 
or music or literature, her social predilec 
tions, her amusements. 

If her Guide ts formulated first for areas 
in which the emotional pressures are low, 
she may make a fairer beginning. Starting 
bitterly 


do Wwe \] to 


with areas other than the mor 


controversial ones, she might 


ask herself 


whether she has made herself the poorer 


such simple questions as 


by refusing to recognize the value of 
human relations, art forms, simple pleas 


circle of the 


the sanctioned 


ures, outside the familiar 


and Krom this exercise, 


she may move with more confidence to 


have 
excluded from her thinking with a hasty 


study other ideas which she may 


label of “impossible” or “dange rous.”’ 
She probably will not much enjoy this 

attempt at appraisal, for hard thinking 

is not too attractive to us human beings. 


Like the lady in Amy Lowell's poem, she 


must pace up and down and ask, What are 
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patterns for? And not the least baffling 
part of the process will be the fact that 
she is constantly affected by the public 
opinion of which she is a part. 


‘ 

i these difficult exerises, the Intel- 
ligent Woman should, achieve a quality 
astonishingly | 


rare in 


our contemporary 
the ability 
with detachment opinions that differ from 
her own. The climate of healthy respect 


thinking, namely to consider 


for considered opinion is the only climate 
in which intelligent conformity and intel- 
ligent difference can exist. It has become 
too much of life to 

thinking and suspect the motives of those 
with us. At the 


regard them as misguided: almost 


our way scorn the 


who disagree least, we 
never 
are we willing to listen with patience and 
respect. Even the intolerant Cromwell is 
recorded to have appealed to the Round- 
heads to consider that they might 
sibly be mistaken, and the Intelligent 
Woman can take a leaf from his book. 
Of all the 
which various group pressures have forced 
our thinking, the identification of differ- 


ence of opinion with destructive and dis- 


pos- 


disturbing attitudes into 


loyal activity is perhaps the most disturb- 
ing. So, in her list of Nonconforms the 
Intelligent Woman can give a conspicuous 
place to the principle of not accepting the 
idea that differences are per se dangerous 
and to be suppressed. The good phrase, 
the ideas it 
connotes need to be restored to our think- 


the loval opposition,” and 


ing. 
Mark Van 


statement 


Doren 


which the 


has made a simple 


Intelligent Woman 
may wish to ponder. “Whenever | shall 
be asked my opinion on any crucial mat- 
ter, and when I have an opinion that I 
feel deeply, I will express it,’ said Mr. 
Van Doren in an article printed in 1951, 


and I 


will never bring pressure to bear, by pre 


“and join others in expressing tt, 


judicial publicity, on anybody who dis- 
agrees with me, though I will argue with 
him as capably as I can, and, if he is more 
capable or proves that he is better in- 


formed, | will change my mind and admit 





AE NEAS GAINS THE HIGHEST HILL 


that I have done so.” Mr. Van Doren goes is productive and a conformity that is 


on to sav, “This for me is the essence of — well) grounded is much easier to write 


Americanism, a statement hich the about than to do, and one has an uneasy 


Intelligent Woman may contemplate as memory of Sir Walter Seott who lured 


she constructs her Guide. For the ; thousands of people to view Melros 
present danger that we shall confor ni Abbe by moonhght, when, in Seott’s 
from conviction but from fear: and w own phrase, the author “never sought to 
we refuse to consider or even to admit as | view by moon what could be plainly seen 
possible an opinion markedly different) at noon.” It is none the less time to take 
from current thinking, we add our ow an inventory of our conformities, and this 
weight to the forces that Liaake ‘ is, incidentally a test of the reality and 
danger. Vali \ of the educational process that 


To chart a wa oward dom wl has moulded us. 


feneas Gains the Highest Hill 


( tc} ! Writing P 


Was it for this, oh, heartless gods, 
\ spear on alien battlefield, 

I followed yvour command to roam 
Phroughout the earth? 

Gave up ill sense of permanence, 
Knew twisted roots, was resolut 
Kach time I forswore home 


‘| prove my worth? 


I served the future and the past 

In rescue of my sire, my son 

But conscience asks if Creusa waits 

In ruined Troy, bereft, alone 

I found surcease in Dido’s dark 

And lovely iTtnis You hac me ¢ d 

My idvll, flee from all desire 

Heartbreak and death gods freely spend 
I sailed the seas: new laurels came 


With ardor fe ened, I took as bride 
Ihe sprite lv, fickle child of kings 


Phat prom sed emp re might abide. 


I ask, oh, gods, did weakness or 
Ambition rule my life? Were it 
The first, then I am justly meant 
To bleed, to dic 
But if resolve, vield, then, this hill 
Phat crimson, pulsing life may blend 
And hallow. earth and stone, be spent 
Where new realms lie. 
MarnJorie Paprieztp Rosperts 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 





REVIEW of the UN Charter 


EMBERS of the American Association 
\I of University Women are well aware, 
thanks to their excellent International 
Relations Notes in the General Director's 
Letter, of the many problems connected 
with the widely discussed prospects of 
Charter review. 

Availing myself of your invitation to 
discuss the matter in the AAU W JourNAL, 
| would like to comment on some general 
aspects of the question, more from the 
standpoint of the moral significance of the 
Charter than as an interpreter of legal 
texts. 

The Charter is a living, dvnamiec docu 
ment. Its terms have not frozen the mean- 
ing of the principles written into the text 
of the various provisions, because like any 
constitution it cannot embrace every pos 
sible detail and leaves to the legislative 
and judicial processes the construction and 
interpretation of each stipulation. 

In the United Nations the legislative 
process takes place through the adoption 
of rules of pro edure, decisions by major- 
the 
and in the form of agree 


ity votes or general consensus in 
various organs, 
ment with or among governments for the 
implementation of the Charter’s provi- 
sions. 

The judicial process is carried on by 
means of Advisory Opinions of the Inter 
national Court of Justice. 

‘Thus, under the Charter, actions have 


Mr. Cohen is Assistant Secre tary-General for 
Public Information of the UN. 
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been taken explaining the scope and sig- 
nificance of certain parliamentary pro- 
cedures, and creating subsidiary organs 
not specifically provided in the Charter, 
such as the Interim Committee or Little 
Assembly and the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
besides such important offices as those of 
the Hligh Commissioner for Refugees, the 
Regional Economic ( OMMIMISSIONS, etc., 
etc. In the case of aggression in Korea, an 


ad hoe United Nations 


created, to direct operations of an ad hoe 


Command was 
military force, because there was no prac- 
tical possibility of applying the Charter 
provisions on the Military Staff Commit- 
tee and the International Military Force. 

The 


furthermore, overcomes practically 


resolution, 
the 
consequences of the rule of unanimity in 
the Security 


“Uniting for Peace” 


Council and gives the Or- 
ganization the means of transferring to 
the General Assembly 


any question on which the Security Coun- 


, for urgent action, 


cil has been prevented from carrying out 
its mandate. 

That such have 
taken is evidence of the 
tremendous Charter potential for further 


legislative decisions 


been sufficient 
developments to meet unforeseen situa- 
tions. 

But there is one development of the 
Charter which deserves particular con- 
sideration and should be kept in mind 
when the prospect of review is discussed. 
Under conditions prevailing at the time 
of the San Francisco Conference, mankind 
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had reached a high pitch of moral fervor 
about the kind of peace which should be 
the outcome of the tremendous sacrifices, 
the 
peoples of the world. The ethical concep- 
tions first voiced in the Atlantic Charter 
had been expanded by the Declaration 


made in the war then under way, by 


of the United Nations and progressively 
matured into principles for universal ac 
ceptance at the Dumbarton Oaks and the 
Chapultepec Inter-American Conferences 
At the of the 
Charter these concepts had been spelled 


signing San Francisco 
out into a broad system of rights and free 
doms under the rule of law for individuals 
and They 
responsibilities of the international com 
and of the 


toward human beings Man emerged as 


nations were also stated as 


munity component states 


the central subject of international ac 
tion, for whose welfare higher standards 
of life, better 


larger freedoms 


social organization, and 


were to he provided 
through the promotion of supra national 
standards of economic and social justice 


as the basic foundation of stable peace 


rs. the very pre amble of the Charter 


it Is possible to feel a consciousness of 
moral responsibility expressed by the in 
ternational community toward mankind 
No wonder, then, that the 


ment of San Francisco touched the inner 


mmortal docu 


most emotions of the peoples every where, 
call to work their 


governments for the attainment of the 


both as a through 
aims and purposes written into the Char 


ter and as a statement = of hopes and 
aspirations common to all humans 

Regardless of disappointments arising 
out of shortcomings in the translation of 
ideals into realities, the Charter 
of the United Nations still stands as the 
the 


broadest general consensus on policy and 


those 


most advanced crystallization of 


standards ever reached among nations 


widely separated from each other by 


differences of and conflicts of 


ideol gy 
material interests 

I for one believe that among the peo- 
ples and the 


governments throughout 


UN CHARTER 


world, the Charter has become the char 

nel for the practical application of ethics 
and morality to human and international 
problems. The Organization has become 
vested with a tremendous moral power, 
expressed through the worldwide accept 
ance of the United Nations Declarat 

of Human Rights and its practical impl 

mentation through legislation and usage, 
and by the free acceptance by almost tw 

score nations of the duty to help sten 
aggression as a matter of principle rather 
If we 
to the above instances of solidarit the 


Nations 


Funds, 


add 


than of selfish national interest 


free contributions to the United 

Children’s Fund, to the Refugees’ 
to the program of 
the reconstruction of Kor« 


technical 
a, the 
tation of Arab refugees, ete., we fi 


the United Nations has 


regard to moral responsibility 


“assistance, 


re hab li 


} 
; } 
ad ha 


! 
scored h 


ris this impressive achievement in the 
| field of imponderables, which cannot be 
apprehended by statistical graphs 
measured im « 
that 


the hammering of criti 


charts or omputing ma 


chines, should not be 


mpaired hy 
IsIns against i 
Charter, whether for purposes of national 
self-justification or of unrealistic planning 
by well intentioned propounders of other 
schemes of international organization 
Nobody asserts that the 


perfect document 


Charter is a 


\s a ¢ OMnpromise aorTres 


ment it represents the highest common 


Issues th il 


denominator on international 
governments were willing to accept 
We should ask 


therefore 


whether present circumstances are more 


ourselves, 
favorable to a further advanced type of 
compromise than those prevailing at thr 
time of the San Francisco Conference on 
International Organization, and wheth 

by pressing for basic amendments now we 
the moral 


United Nations, 


purposes can be uc hieved 


weakening 
fabric of the 
same 
the f 
vided in the Charter. The answer to thess 


are not and lega 
viitle thre 
through 
normal evolutionary processes pro 


questions is the touchstone of Charter 
review 
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— design for the dramatic theatre 
has undergone so many subtle altera 


tions and sudden innovations in the 


} 
| 
| 
| 


past 
forty vears that it is impossible to describe 
all of them in a brief 
the salient points of 
forth so as to better 


gC CT | 


article. However, 
change can be set 
theatre- 


factor in 


acquaint the 


with stage design as a 


today’s theatre production. 


Prepositions Make History 


Before naming the 
mark the evolution of stage design 
1900, it might be 
briefly the 
in that pe riod, 


specific points that 
since 
characterize 


theatre art 


trends can be st be 


well to 
various trends in 
These 
explained in prepositions indicating the 
dominant 


actors’ 


relation of the 
ments to the 
1900 — “in front,” as the 
his role primarily in front of the painted 
background. 

1900-1918 “in,” for now the 
involved in the re presentation of an act 
that aimed to create the 
day life. The 
Mr. Lauterer’s interest 
in his work «i 


is best known for h tage 


Move- 
scene, as fe yIT Ws: 


actor plaved 


actor was 


illusion of every- 


setting Was planned as 


many pha ¢ 
for play s but for dance 

2 ] 

many plays, and ha ( ] 
ings. He has taught college student 
arts at Be nn 
since 1946 at M s Colleg ('a 


ngtor and Sarah 
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STAGE DESIGN 


in our time 


By Arch Lauterer 


to the 
opening or 
fourth wall.” 


three sides of a room giving rise 
description of the 
as the * 


stage pro- 
scenium 
LOIS “upon,” to deseribe the 


World War i. 


stage designer for 


pe ri vd 
Leopold 
Reinhardt, 


following when 
Jesse ca oa 
created a vogue of series of ste ps and 
levels in the 


1920 


scene, 


“around,” since the “upon” trend 
was almost immediately joined with that 
of the art nt termed * 


wherein the artist 


INOVCITIE expression 


ism,” stage turned 
the designing of scenic shape Ss as objects 
actors moved. 
“through,” for the 
this 
introduced by the 


creation of 


around which the 
1925 


development. of 


next visual 


“around” motive, 
Russian theatre in the 
“constructivism” as a stvle 
- so that 


all walls 


of design. Settings were desig 


the audi nce could see throug 


that heretofore had been opaque 


The stage in 


remained 
from 1925 
had 
from camera close-up 
then into the 
color But 
was felt a general trend in 
on that can best be 
this preposition category as “out < out 
after 
of receding further and 


then 
vithout any dominant trend 
to 1940. Meanwhile the 


gressed technically 


its design 


films pro- 


into sound, and earliest 
innovations of 
by 1940 there 


{ 
she 


photography ° 


ige des described in 


toward the audience all the centuries 
since Shal 
further from the spectators. This present 
trend demands that the desig 
proportions of the 
well as. the tage 


ce spe are 


ner consider 
thie Space and aud 


tori proper in 
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STAGE DESIGN 


conceiving a production. The innovations 
of cinerama and 3D in the films are also 
an aspect of this awareness and explora- 
tion of space as an important factor in 
theatre art which began at the turn of 
the century. 

Now for the salient points of change in 
this half century of exploration in stage 
design. 


New Light — New Dimensions 


well be that the invention and 
later the use of the electric light, with 
its great flexibility and control, could be 


It may 


listed as the dominant point of change. 
Lighting was not just substituted for paint 
in the art of stage design; it created a 
that art, for it made 
possible the use of Time through the 
infinite change in light, shade, and color 


new aesthetic in 


as the prime means of expression 

Prior to 1900, painted scenes had cre- 
ated a static presentation of the illusion 
of space. In order to understand the essen- 
tial difference between the painted scene 
of former times and the scene of designed 
lighting of today, we must deal with the 
distinction and 
When paint 


was the prime medium of stage design it 


between infinite space 


specifically organized space. 


served as a means of creating the illusion 
of both infinite space and specific place; 


DESIGN by Ad 


IN OUR TIME 


when lighting became the prime medium, 
the stage designer was free to create the 
illusion of infinite space through use of 
lightings on the sides and background of 
his stage while at the same moment he 
could, through the construction of three- 
dimensional objects within the stage area, 
create the factual organized and specific 
space as the place of the dramatic action. 

The Swiss designer, Adolphe Appia, 
who worked primarily in the realm of 
music-drama in the first quarter of this 
century, was undoubtedly the greatest 
theatre modern times. He, 
through his insight into the visual-dra- 
matic problem of stage design, created 
both the theory and practice which has 
become the tradition in this field of art. 
Today the basic distinction in style be- 
tween the work of one designer and that 


artist of 


of another lies in the designer’s emphasis 
whether it is 
the 
organizing of the space itself. 
Here it is that 
Appia, placing his stress in design on 


upon the objects de 


signed in stage space or upon the 


interesting to note 
organizing of the space of the stage area, 
especially that of the floor and elevations 
on which the actor moves, never made a 


drawing of a stage design showing an 
actor. The reason for this, no doubt, is 
that he could foresee the performers in so 
significant dramatic 


and relationships that he 


many movements 
could 


become reconciled to drawing a pictorial 


never 


representation as an illustration. Appia 
has written that “the actor is the unit of 
measurement in design for the stage.” 
It is clear from studying his designs and 
theories of stage design that he definitely 
means “the actor” 

five and one half or 


not just a man of 
six feet in stature. 
Appia’s theories indicate he knew that 
stature is added to the man as actor in 
the eyes of the audience by virtue of his 
ordered movements and awareness of his 
action. 

A contemporary of Appia’s was Edward 
Gordoa Craig, the English de- 
signer, who exerts an almost equal in- 
fluence on stage design in theory and 


stage 
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practice. Craig, however, stressed the 
design of the constructed shape in the 
stage space as the dominant visual image, 
in contrast to Appia’s concept of de- 
signing the stage as an organized space in 
which the actor is always visually domi- 
nant. In the drawings of designs by Craig 
we always see the actors pictured as in 
an illustration, in contrast to Appia’s 
unpeopled filled 


with the potential of Time and Movement. 


spaces which vet are 


Time and Space 


These Craig 
and Appia, both of this century and both 
primarily using lighting rather than paint 
in designing established 


the basic distinction between the stvle of 


two great theatre 


artists, 


stage settings, 
one designer and another to this day. 

In the interest of explaining the dif 
ference between Craig’s designing objects 
to create a place, and Appia’s method 
organizing Space to have a keyboard of 
Time for the showing of dramatic action 

let us Imagine a doorway in a setting. 
A door, as distinct from the doorway, is 
an object, regardless of proportioning and 
that 


moved in tempo and dynamic according 


decoration of its framing, can be 
to the actor's use of it. This door is used 
as an agency by the actor in the perform 
ing of his action. It is only a “ property” 
of the actor as all objects so used are 


termed, be they bottles of beer or cham- 
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pagne or guns or keys or snuff or ciga- 
rettes. This door, used as a means and 
sign of entrance into a room, can never 
the actor 
crossing the threshold from one area to 
another. Make that threshold two strides 
wide 


equal dramatic show of an 


or more as \pplia does in his de- 
signs) and you have an area of time and 
space in which the actor can significantly 
show his emotion and character while 
entering. 

In the accompanying stage design for 
“Oedipus Rex,” the palace entrance is 
but a long inclined hall leading up from 
backstage to the where 
the King stands above the crowd. With 


this long passage tipped as it is, away 


elevated area 


from the view of the audience, it is only 
Oedipus or Jocasta who reveals this space 
in Time as they move through it in either 


defiance or grief. The scenery has no 


but it 
allow for the expression of the actor 

The point of 
then, in the theory and practice of stage 


expression, is so arranged as to 


second salient 


change, 
design grew out of Appia’s method of 
the The influential 

\ppia’s particular use of 


organiZing space. 


change was 
lighting as distinct from the use of lighting 
by Craig. In Craig’s theory and practice, 
lighting was used more for an over-all 
tone and mood on the entire playing area 
of the Appia, on the other hand, 
arranged the total playing area with many 


stage 


small areas of light adjoining 
These smaller 
areas became lighting zones in 
which the light was controlled 
and directed. Appia’s lighting 
practice designed the 


one another. 


entire 
area of the stage into a key- 
board of both Space and Time. 
Such control of the many stage 
areas furthered the integration 
of speech, stage movement, 
and setting within the entire 
continuity of a performance. 
In the diagrammatical 
sketch of the “Othello”’ set- 
ting shown on the next page, 
each of the thirteen positions 
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in which the figure of Cas- 
sio is shown Is a playing 
area and a light zone. Each 
light zone is made by two 
spotlights directed 
the area. The one from the 
fron ’ 


into 


generally speaking, 
is of greater intensity than 
that 
the area from a side direc- 
The “front” 


light creates the highlights 


strikes into 


the one 


tion. spot 


and hence the shadows 


while the side spotlight 


colors all of the shadowed areas of the 


zone. 


Focus on the Actor 


In stage design’s half-century of ex 
ploration of the problems of stage space, 
the third salient point was the gradual dis 
appearance of the grandiose show of sham 
architecture or of great foliage displays 
high above the actors in the stage setting. 

As design pointed its focus more and 
more on the actor and the viewing of his 


movements, the dramatists were at the 
same time creating dramas of realism where 
the action was of a lesser magnitude than 
that of the dramatic poetry of former times 
and 


movements in the true playing of dramatic 


and so demanded smaller gestures 
actions 

The fourth point of important change 
in stage design was the designing of the 
acting areas so that they would be in prox 
to the audience. Two factors work- 


ing together brought about this change. 


imity 


The first was the decreased seating capac- 
ity of theatres built in the areas of high 
value real estate in large and crowded cities 
since 1910. Only these large cities could 
support the cost of maintaining a theatre. 
The average seating capacity of an audi 
torium changed from 1500 in 1915 to 800 
in 1930. The second factor was the condi- 
tioning of the audience to the close-up and 


enlarged film screen of the movies, plus the 
small auditoriums of the majority of movie 
which 


houses, increased the sensational 


aspects of the close-up and large screen. 


A Plea to Actors and Architects 

Now, after half a century’s exploration of 
stage space and the change from paint 
to lighting as the prime medium of design, 
what is the stage design and theatre 
problem of the future? In this era of 
spectacular developments in science it 1s 
impossible to foresee all of the new techni 
cal means that may be added to the audio 
and visual media of the art of the theatre 
in even a few years. But as we look back 
to the startling revolutionary theories and 
practices of Craig and Appia, we find 
that their make demands 


in the arts of speech and movement which 


requirements 


the present-day actor is unprepared to 
meet. No mechanical means Can provide 
an answer to this problem. The actor 
must be able to speak clearly and ex 
pressively before the mechanical enlarge- 
artistic ad 
be able to 
expressively before proximity to audience 


ment of sound becomes an 


vantage, and he must move 
is of any value. 

The theatre architect 
deal planning the 
auditorium in its proportions and stage 


also do a 


must 


great more toward 
lighting facilities in accord with our new 


demands of scenic and playing areas 
When the 
actor and architect join in solving this 
present problem of theatre practice, then 
perhaps we can look forward to a 
theatre that will make 
a style for a twentieth century dramatic 


theatre. 


closer to all of the audience 


new 


trend possible 
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Bryn Mawr Studies Its Ph.D.s 


By Eleanor A. Bliss 
Dean, Bryn Mawr Graduate School 


HE sixty-fifth anniversary of the grant- 
¥ ing of the Ph.D. 

Mawr provided an impetus for making a 
study of the alumnae of the Graduate 
School. The two years since then have 


degree at Bryn 


been spent in the collection of data and 
we are now ready to report on the 366 
holders of the doctorate. 

The first striking facts to emerge from 
the survey are the high record of profes 
sional employment, the predominance of 
college teaching as a profession, and the 
long term of service that is usual for these 
Ph.D.s. 

Of the 366 alumnae, 45 are known to be 
and 17 could reached. 
Eighty-five percent of the remainder an 
swered the questionnaire, and in the end 


deceased not be 


information was obtained on the records 
of all but 27. 

Of the 258 who answered, 95 percent 
have been employed at some time (of the 
12 who were never employed, 5 received 
their degrees in 1954); 82 percent are now 
employed or were retired after full em- 
ployment; 75 percent of those of “work 
ing age” (Ph.D. 1910 or later) and 71 
percent of the total group are currently 
employed. 


Type of Position 


L 


the following figures on 


the 245 who reported their employment, 


As show n by 


college or university teaching is the pro- 
fession of three of five Bryn Mawr Ph.D.s; 
other occupations scatter, with research 
in the sciences or the humanities as the 
next most frequent. 


i4 


Type of P. 


College or 


Ing 


university teach 


School teaching 
Administration 
Scientific research 
Other research 
Other occupations 
As might be expected from the fore- 


going, most of the positions have been 
held in teaching and research institutions. 


ley 


Universities and colleges 
Schools 


Research 
pital 


institutions 
laboratories, 


seums 
Government 
Business and industry 


Other 


Field of Graduate Study 


The professional appointment in almost 


every case Was held in the field of the 
graduate degree. 

the including 
history, have represented from 50 to 60 
percent of those awarded at Bryn Mawr 
in each decade except 1910-19, when they 
accounted for 67 percent. 


natural 


Degrees in humanities, 


Degrees in the 
sciences and mathematics have 
usually represented 20 to 30 percent of 
those awarded In each decade; they come 


to 24 percent for the total. In the social 
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until 
after 1920; the proportion since that time 


sciences, few degrees were given 


has been about 20 percent. In the humani 


including Greek, Latin, 
and classical archaeology, is the group of 


ties, the classics, 


departments awarding the largest number 
of degrees over the whole period, 61 in all 
or 29 percent of the total. The four single 
departments awarding the largest number 
of degrees are English, history, French, 


and chemistry. 


Length of Service 


In the case of the Bryn Mawr Ph.D.s there 
is little basis for the frequently 
criticism that women relinquish their em- 


heard 


ploy ment before their service has justified 
their education. The following table shows 


the average length of employment for 


those taking their degrees in successive 
For those who took 
their degrees in the that is, from 24 
to 34 years ago, have worked for 24 vears 
on the Other 


interesting be cause they 


decades. instance, 


20's, 
average. tabulations are 
bring out the 
impressive record of those currently em- 
ployed. The present college and university 
the decade of their 
degree, have worked 93 percent of the 
the 1930's, 
and even more clearly by the 1940’s, an 


teachers, whatever 


years available to them. By 


increase in the proportion of Ph.D.s mar- 
ried and with children leads to at least an 
that 
number of years of work. 


intermission reduces the average 


1900-09 11 
1910-19 17 
1920-29 28 
1930-39 40 
1940-49 O+ 
1950-54 Is 


Professional Standing 


The caliber of the work done the most 
interesting aspect of a study such as this 
Is of course difhieult to judge objec 


tively. Special awards and honors vive 


some indication and they are numerous 
in this group. Published work is another 
valuable indication, especially for the 
teachers and scholars 

For those in the college and university 
group, academic rank provides some gauge 
of achievement but it also is a measure 
difficult to inte rpret because of the differ 
ent standards of the many institutions 
involved. Another complication is the 
fact that the Ph.D.s in the early days con 
centrated in the faculties of women’s col 
later Ph.D.s are to be 
at least as often in the universities 
Neverthel SS, 
that 74 


university 


leges, while the 
found 
and coeducational colleges. 
it is worth 


recording percent of 


the college and teachers who 


1930 
been promoted to the professorship Of 


received their degrees before have 


those who received their degrees in the 
30's, 33 percent hold) professorships; of 
those in the 40's, 


The question on salaries was marked 


10 pe reent 


“optional,” a word which led several to 
Whether a 


fair sample was obtained is doubtful, but 


comment “I wish 


were 


figures were given by nearly 


50 pe reent of 


the teachers. Insofar as the information 
goes, it looks as if the typical pre sent aca- 
demi salaries for Ph D s, according to the 


decade of the degree, are as follows: 


1910 $7 000 
1920" $5.700 
1930" $5.200 
1940 
1950 


» OOO 


3.900 


Marriage and Children 


Nowhere do differences over the cle ( ade ‘ 
appear more clearly than in the marital 
status of the Bryn Mawr Ph.D.s. Among 
those of the first three decades less than a 


and 


for the 


quarter were married; for the 20’s 
third 


40°s and 50's, despite the younger 


30’s the proportion is one 
ape, 
the proportion married is one half. Not in 
frequently the modern graduate student is 
sé hool 


1930 one 


married when she enters graduate 
Of the married Ph.D.s before 


third had ch ldren, but for those taking 


15 
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their degrees after 1930 the proportion is 
apparently increasing. The figures for the 
next two and one half decades are as fol- 
lows: 16 of 28 in the 1930's had children; 
20 of 41 in the 1940's; and 8 of 21 in the 
first years of this decade. The number of 
children per married Ph.D. with children 
is 2and has not varied over the decades 

but of course the rate for the younger 
Ph.D.s The number of 
divorces for the total “married” group is 


may increase 


5, or 1 to each 25 families. 


Family, Professional, and 


Community Responsibility 


Community activity or work in educa- 
with the AAUW as 
the most frequent of these is reported 
by more than half the Ph.D.s. Among the 
responsibilities undertaken, those in the 


tional associations 


broad area of health and welfare are more 
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numerous than any other type of commu- 
nity activity — considerably more numer- 
ous than work in political organizations, 
for example. On the whole, larger propor- 
tions of those receiving degrees in earlier 
than in later decades are active outside 
their fields. The younger 
alumna, who has to establish herself in 


professional 


her profession, undoubtedly encounters 
problems of time which make it difficult 
for her to carry heavy community re- 
sponsibility. 

A three-way check was devised as a 
final division of 


responsibility characterizing the group; 


way of recording the 
that is, a check on combinations among 
family, professional, and community re- 
sponsibilities. While the combination of 
three is very rare indeed, the combination 
of two is frequent and, at least as far as 
this study goes, is possible with excellent 
results. 





Education 
for the 


Dean of Women 


\ president’s prescription 


BY HURST R. ANDERSON 


ryvuis short exposition is an effort to set 
| down some remarks which were made 
by the writer at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Deans of Women. 
It is somewhat difficult to capture the 
essential emphasis of a statement which 
was in the first place extemporaneous, 
but I agreed to do my best to prepare 
something for the AAU W JourNaL which 
would present the point of view expressed 
from the platform at that meeting. 

The asked to the 


dean of women as viewed from the out- 


writer was discuss 


side in his case, from 


the point of 
view of the president of an institution. 
Having been the head of a junior college, 
a college of liberal arts, and now a uni- 
versity, | have naturally watched at close 
range the work of several deans of women. 

I think it is only fair to say that our 
institutions owe a debt of gratitude to 


these generous and courageous women 
who are charged with the responsibility 
difficult 
student problems. | have often remarked 


casually that the most important officers 


of facing many of our most 


of a college from the president’s point of 
view are the dean of women, the dietitian, 
and the alumni secretary. The latter two 
I shall reserve for future treatment. It is 
the dean who, with her special training 
for her responsibilities, helps the aca- 


Before coming to the presidency of American 
University, Washington, D. C., the author served 
as president of Centenary Junior College and 
Hamline University. 


demic community to keep the student in 
the center of the picture. It is all too easy 
for the college to lose Mary or Jane in 
the problem of mass management, which 
has come to be one of the besetting evils 
of American higher education 

Not only does the dean of women per 
sonalize the life of the institution in the 
eves of her students, but she helps in- 
evitably to keep the teaching 
faculty and other officers of the adminis 
tration the education of the individual, 
and of the whole student in 
to the 
which tends to be the « 


hefe re 


contrast 


education of her mind alone, 


oncern of the class 
room. The personal touch, the serious 
meeting of student the individual 


ization of the educational process, result 


needs, 


generally in a more serious assumption of 
responsibility on the part of the student 
skill 
is that 
which results in adequate self-motivation 


herself. Perhaps the all important 
for the effective dean of women 


on the part of the student, so essential 


to a satisfactory educational experience. 


As you can see, from the point of view of 
the writer of this article the dean of women 
has a central educational function in the 
academic hierarchy. 

The the 
leads us to some rather serious considera 
the 
sake of emphasis. First, if the dean of 


basic assumption of above 


tions. Let me enumerate these for 
women Is to perform a central educational 
function, it is that 


background in 


very important she 


have in her academic 


finitely more than a smattering of tech- 


niques labeled “‘Guidance Procedures,” 
“Interviewing Techniques,” “ Vocational 
Testing,” “Extra-curricular Activities,” 
“The Social Program.” While all of these 
are important, of course, I should wish 
my dean of women to have as broad a 
background in the humanities, social sci 
ences, and natural sciences 
ber of my faculty: 
for her to help her students achieve an 
orientation in the which they 
must live without understanding funda 


as any mem 


for how is it possible 


world i 
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mentally the complex problems of the 
culture of which we are a part? L think 
we have urderemphasized this breadth 
and also intensity of education in the 
fundamental disciplines without which 
it is difficult for the dean to perform her 
function on the highest academic level. 
Second, | 
women to have gone far enough in her 
own thinking that she may have developed 


should desire my 


an adequate philosophy of life as well as a 
philosophy of education, for it is almost 


inconceivable to me that she could be of 


any great help to the student who is 
confused and insecure if she herself has 
not effected an orientation to her world. 
It is often assumed that a graduate course 
in the philosophy of education will meet 
this need. I am suggesting that the prob 
the 
heart of the character and orientation of 


lem goes much deeper It goes to 
a dean as a well integrated and effective 
personality. To 
would be to suggest 
the blind. 

Third, [I should 
women to maintain a very close personal 
relationship with students, with faculty, 
and with 


any thing else 


the blind lead 


suggest 
that 


want my dean. of 


administrative personnel. It 
seems to me that there has been a trend 
to move our personnel officers farther 
and farther away from the people whom 
they must serve. It is a common experi- 
ence to walk into a well organized and 
efficiently managed personnel office only 
to find that it is necessary to jump the 
hurdles of one or two secretaries, electric 
typewriters, dictaphone machines, and 
assistant personnel officers before gaining 
access to the dean of women. Consider 
the picture a timid freshman girl, 
who is frightened at the sight of all the 
machinery of education anyway, facing 
for the first time this formidable array of 
efficiency gadgets and experts. 

I want my dean of 
students. I want her easily available. I 
want her to live in the stream of student 
life. I want students to have easy and 
quick access to her without any hurdles 
to overcome. Many of us who knew Dean 
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women close to 


dean of 
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Herbert Hawkes of Columbia College used 
to admire greatly his insistence on having 
a desk in the busiest hall on the Columbia 
campus where he spent several hours each 
day. Here students would have to pass 
by his post and be almost forced into 
casual conversation with him. This kind 
of personal relationship [ would want my 
dean of women to maintain. 

Fourth, while what has been said im- 
mediately above might suggest an un- 
deremphasis upon the use of the tools 
of the profession such as objective testing 
and clinical procedures, | would not want 
my dean of women unschooled in these 
areas. Of must understand 
these techniques, but I have no fear of 
the fact that would not be fully 
trained in these. The suggestion is that a 


course she 


she 


devotion to the tools of guidance may 
lead one to a relationship so thoroughly 
impersonalized that the essential job goes 
undone. 

In the fifth place 
more important than the 
I should dean of women to 
have the capacity to lose herself in the 


and in many ways 
others 
want my 


interests of others. This is perhaps a bit 
old-fashioned, and I shall probably be 
accused of indulging in superficial senti- 
mentality, but I have never been more 
sincere. It is my profound conviction that 
the most effective dean of women serving 
the students of any generation will be 
one who has the capacity to forget her- 
self in the fascinating experience of help- 
ing others find a richer and more complete 
educational experience. 

I should not worry about my personnel 
program with the kind of dean of women I 
have prescribed. [ am sure she would 
The would love her; 
they would respect her judgment. Faculty 
people would come to depend on her 
as a pillar in the life of the institution. 
A college president would do almost any- 
thing to keep her from moving to another 
institution. Trustees would soon learn of 
her significant work. She would be the 

- should I say, “Miss Chips” of many 
college generations. 


succeed. students 





Question for convention decision 


AAUW support of liberal education 


and the “general education” By-law 


TNLIKE other committees, the Committee 
on Standards and Recognition of Col- 
leges and Universities does not present a 
program of study for branches, and rarely 
has materials such as kits for distribution. 
Details of its work, 
generally as well known as the committee 
would like in view of the responsibilities it 


therefore, are not 


carries. The committee wishes to make a 
special effort this year both to have its 
work more fully understood and to ac- 
quaint AAUW members with some of the 
basic issues involving standards that may 
be discussed and decided In the next con- 
vention in June 1955, when the report of 
the committee is to be made as required by 
the 1953 convention vote 

The Standards and Recognition Com- 
mittee is made up of nine women with 
earned doctor’s degrees who hold full pro- 
fessorships in institutions recognized by 
AAUW. One is chosen by the Board of 
Directors from each Region of the organ- 
ization. They may not serve longer than 
six consecutive years. 


The Committee’s Responsibility 

To the committee is delegated the respon- 
sibility of maintaining standards of 
AAUW and with institutions 
which are or may wish to be recognized by 


1: 
dealing 


the Association, thus making their gradu- 
ates eligible to membership. 

Let it be perfectly understood that the 
does not fix the standards 
whose fulfillment carries AAUW recogni- 
tion. These standards are five in number 


committee 


and are concerned with academic quality, 
liberal 


tional and professional opportunities for 


fundamental education, educa- 
women In higher education, and the main- 
tenance of academic freedom. They are 
voted by the national conventions, and 
the Standards and Recognition Commit- 
tee earnestly attempts to carry out the 
dictates of that governing body. Between 
conventions, the national Board of Direc- 
tors receives and approves or disapproves 
the recommendations of the committee. 
Responsibility for final action has always 
been vested in the Association, not the 
committee. 

Work of the Standards and Recognition 
the 


tion’s standards falls mainly 


Committee Associa- 
three 
general divisions: (1) study of institutions 
seeking AAUW approval; (2 
re-analysis), followed by recommendation, 


\AUW’'s 


review of institutions on 


to implement 
into 
analy sis (or 
of degrees of institutions on 
approved list; (3 
the approved list at stated intervals. 

With respect to (3), it should be 
that the work of reviewing institutions on 
the AAUW list has proceeded slowly for 
several 
the 
membership, 


said 


reasons, most recently because 


policies relating to standards for 


upon which review also 
hinges, have been under reconsideration. 
A pilot study including the preliminary 
survey of several of the institutions whose 
graduates were AAUW’s earliest members 
has been completed. Certain methods of 
approaching the matter of review have 


\ full re- 
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been tried with some success 
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view program, however, has not yet been 
thought advisable. 


Evolution of AAUW Standards 
for Institutions 


To give perspective on the work of the 
Standards and Recognition Committee, a 
brief résumé of its step-by -slep develop- 
ment in AAUW is presented. 

As the Charter states, the Association 
the the 
alumnae of different institutions for prac- 


exists for purpose of uniting 
tical educational work; the collection and 


publication of information concerning 


education; and “in general for the main- 
tenance of high standards of education.” 
Very after the 
formed in 1882, it became evident 


Association was 
that 
the new organization must decide whether 
all collegiate 


membership. A 


shortly 


alumnae were to be wel- 


comed_ to membership 
policy was imperative. Rapid growth of 
the Association was set aside in favor of a 
selective membership policy designed to 
help in raising standards in higher educa- 
tion for women. By 1889, requirements 
for recognition of institutions were formu- 
lated. From that time, the Association has 
steadily raised its own standards as edu- 


cational situations improved and changed. 


Early standards for institutions apply- 
ing for 
that faculty 
teach 


recognition included in general 


should not be required to 
that the ad- 
mission requirements of applying insti- 
those 


whose graduates were already Association 


preparatory courses, 


tutions should meet of institutions 


members, and that more than twenty-five 
should 


women in 


degrees have been conferred on 


arts, philosophy, science, or 
literature. 

In 1898 specific provisions pertaining to 
women were included, “reasonable re- 
cognition of women in governing boards, 
bodies; and 
proper provision for the intellectual and 
students.”” This 


concern for the recognition of women on 


in faculties and in student 


social needs of women 
governing boards and faculties and pro- 


visions for the education of women con- 
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basic 


stitute AAUW re- 


quirements which has not been consid- 


one aspect of 
ered by any evaluating agency. 

The academic evaluation of institutions 
was too big a task for a small volunteer 
committee, and in 1911 the 


agreed to accept the academic rating of 


(Association 


institutions done by evaluating agencies. 
In 1929 the institutional ratings of the 
American Association of Universities were 
specifically \fter the AAU 
work as an academic 
1948, the AAUW 


accrediting of the re- 


accepted. 
discontinued its 
accrediting agency, in 
voted to accept 
gional agencies as the first step in applying 


for AAUW approval. This shift from na- 


tional to regional accrediting agencies 
raised new problems for the committee. 
academic 


There is no uniformity of 


standards from another. 
And with this change the number of in- 
stitutions eligible for AAI W considera- 
tion increased from 281 on the AAU list 
in 1948 to 902 on the regional lists in 1953. 

One 
which the committee must consider should 
1945 the 


“academic freedom” 


one region to 


other standard for institutions 


be mentioned. In Association 
added the 
ment: “The Association expects that an 
institution the 


integrity 


require- 


will in no case. sacrifice 
individual 


of members of its faculty and staff to any 


moral freedom and 


economic, political, or doctrinal end.” 


Degree Requirements 


The standards outlined above relate to 
But 
had to concern itself with the content of 
degrees. From 1889 to 1919, degrees in 
“arts, philosophy, science, and literature” 
were the bases for AAUW > membership. 
But with World War I came pressures for 


technical training, and the opportunities 


institutions. the committee has also 


for women in certain professions increased 
rapidly. So in 1919 the St. Louis conven- 
tion agreed that eligibility for individual 
membership from approved institutions 
should include 

holders of other degrees than those in arts, 
philosophy, science, or literature from our ac 
credited colleges providing the requirements 
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for such degrees include at least two years of 
work that would be credited by the institution 
toward its arts degree. 

Thus the Association’s support of lib- 
eral education was formalized and became 
the so-called “‘ general education require- 
ment.” 

From 1919 to 1939, degrees of A.B., 
B.S., B.L., Ph.B., and other baccalaureate 
degrees which required 50 percent or a 
minimum of 60 semester hours “of non- 
professional, non-technical work which 
would be credited for the A.B. degree” 
were recognized for AAUW membership 
In 1940 the provision was added that the 
50 percent was to be distributed among 
the humanities, social sciences, biological 
sciences, and natural sciences. 

In 1947 the convention voted to modify 
the 50 percent requirement and accept 
degrees that had “‘a reasonable proportion 
of general education and an adequate dis- 
tribution within the three large areas of 
learning: social and 


science, science, 


humanities clearly provided for by 
Note that this 
was done while the academic rating of 
the 


Universities 


degree requirements.” 
American 
their 
rating was the first criterion for applica- 
tion for AAUW approval.) 


The S andards ane ecogni ion ‘om- 
The St lard 1k t ( 


institutions rested upon 


Association of and 


mittee worked earnestly to interpret the 
phrase, “reasonable proportion” of liberal 


Meantime institutions 


education. many 
were increasing their offerings leading to 
degrees with specific technological con- 
tent, such as degrees in pharmacy, in 
various phases of agriculture such as farm 
equipment management, and in engineer- 
ing. Some of these degrees include an 
overwhelming technical 
training and skill courses with a mounting 


percentage of 


exclusion of the humanities, social stud- 
ies, and laboratory sciences. Some insti- 
tutions, in order to meet the changes of 
the times, instituted “general education” 


courses, and these complicated the prob- 
lem for the AAUW committee. 

Because some people have misunder- 
stood the aims of the Association, the be- 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


lief has spread that professional degrees 
AAUW. Let it be 
the 
through the Standards and 


are not recognized by 


clearly understood: Association 
Recognition 
Committee strives to adhere to the phil 


liberal 


voted by 


education re 
the 


biennial conventions, 


osophy of a basic 
quirement as governing 
body, the but this 
does not preclude recognition of profes 
sional degrees. Examination of the AAUW 
lists of approved degrees in approved in- 
stitutions will demonstrate that a B.Ed., 
B.Mus., 
Is accepted where the 
that 
the minimal requirements in liberalizing 


AAUW, 


ora or other professional degree 


institution has a 
curriculum for degree which meets 


courses as out lime d by 


Shall the Degree Requirement 
Be Changed? 


Pressures on the committee to relax the 


~ ge neral education” requirement have, 
however, been te rrific. In order to get an 
expression of Opinion from the Tre mbers 
asked the 


pro 


on this matter, the committees 
By Laws Committee to present a 
posed amendment to the 1953 convention, 
to eliminate the so-called “ general educa 
” The convention, with 
no dissenting vote, referred the whole mat 


ter back to the 
tions “to seek 


tion requirement 


committee with instruc 


and 


evolve a satisfactory 
substitute for our present procedure and 
to report the results of their study with 
recommendations to the next biennial 
convention.” 

the Associa 


tion’s conviction as to the value of liberal 


This vote shows clearly 


education. The problem still to be solved 
The 


committee is now working earnestly and 


is the best method of its realization 


honestly to carry out the mandate of the 
convention. 

As this reconsideration of AAUW pol 
Icy proceeds, the committee finds that 
many other educators are expressing an 
increasing concern over the decline of the 
liberalizing element in college curricula. 


Professional men and those Im re search, 


business, leaders in 


2] 


and government, 
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American thought, indicate their interest 
in an education of foundational content 
upon which skills and technical training 
may rest. Judge Learned Hand, speaking 
at a convocation at the University of the 


State of New York, said: 


I shall argue that the “‘humanities,”’ instead 
of being regarded as a solace, a refuge, and an 
enrichment of the individual — as indeed they 
are — are also an essential factor in training 
him to perform his duties in a democratic 
society, as important even as acquaintance 
with the persons and the current events on 


which he is called to pass. 


The American Council of Learned So- 


cieties has entered upon a 
“rejuvenate humanistic scholarship.” And 


President Griswold of Yale University in 


program to 


’ yy) 
his Essays on Kducation savs: 


All our efforts to integrate higher education 
with our long-run needs and to solve its finan 
cial problems will have been in vain if we fail 
to understand the nature and 
These 


carry on the quest for the ultimate truths con- 


true purposes 


of our universities. purposes are to 


cerning man and his place in the universe that 
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began with the ancient Greeks and Hebrews 
and to prepare our students not just for 

intellectual or vocational pursuits but for the 

whole life as free men in a free society. 


Such comments could be multiplied 
many times. They show the deep concern 
of thinking leaders over the trends and 


They 


indicate the need to re-evaluate and to 


policies in) American education. 


readjust educational emphases in line 


with a long-range view and not simply 


with emergency demands. 

The 
sity Women holds a unique place in the 
field of education. With a long history of 
distinguished academic leaders, supported 


American Association of Univer- 


by an informed membership, standards 
the 
achieved much. Now is a critical period; 


have been set and Association has 
we have come to a year of decision: how to 
hold to the ideals of our founders, eminent 
educators, who stood for the recognition 
of women trained in the liberal arts, and 


how to apply those ideals in our times. 


Dorotuy Woopwarp, Chairman 


Committee on Standards and Recognition 


DESIGN FOR MACBETH by Rober 





Call to the National Convention 


s Presipent of the American Associa- 
\ tion of University Women, I hereby 
issue the official call for the fifty-fourth 
general meeting and the eighteenth na 
tional convention of the Association to 
be held in Los Angeles, California, June 
27-July 1, 1955. 

A national convention of the American 
Association of Women is of 
unique importance. It is marked by fellow 
ship, challenge, and inspiration; but even 


AAUW 


is the dynamo which generates the power 


University 


more important, an convention 
by which the program and business of the 
run. It the 
policies and procedures which officers and 


Association are originates 
committees undertake to implement. 

Margaret Mead, who served as “clari 
fier’? at the Dallas convention, named 
as the first task of an AAUW convention 

“to facilitate communication between 
national officers, staff, and all levels of 
membership individuals, and regional, 
state, and local units — as well as among 
groups of members who ordinarily have 
little contact with each other.” 

The Los Angeles convention is being 
planned for a maximum of such communi- 
the affairs 
of the Association have been conducted 


cation information on how 
and expressions by the delegates on em- 
phases during the next biennium., [t is 
hoped that every attempt will be made 
by branches and state divisions to see 
that there is a large and informed delega 
tion present. 

Members are requested to check care 
fully this and the 
JOURNAL for instructions as to how they 


previous issues of 
should communicate their wishes to those 
committees which will bring before the 
convention matters for action, notably 
3y-Laws, Nominations, and Resolutions. 
Remember that these committees do not 
originate their reports; rather they act 


as clearing and recommending groups for 
materials individual 
members and units of the organization. 
The time is past for helping to form the 
Legislative Program which will be sub- 


mitted to the convention, but there is still 


sent to them by 


before us the responsibility of studying 
the various items proposed so that an 
informed vote may be cast. 

It is hoped that names and addresses 
of delegates can be sent reasonably soon 
to Headquarters and to the state presi 
dent so that as many delegates as pos 
sible may be used as participants in the 
workshops and as tellers and other help- 
ers needed for the transaction of conven 
tion business. 

Although this message has emphasized 
our responsibility and duties, all who have 
attended know that 
there are pleasures and experiences which 
lie far beyond the line of duty, that 
we enjoy and treasure. The sponsoring 
branches of Los Angeles County and the 
California 


past conventions 


extend us a 
welcome, which we know 


Division warm 
will be demon 
strated not only in words but also in plans 
And only 
a very busy or a very short-sighted person 
will fail to take advantage of the oppor 
tunity for vacationing on the West Coast 
or adjacent areas. 


for our comfort and happiness. 


Those responsible for preliminary ar 
rangements and plans will do their best 
to make the Los Angeles convention one 
of the high points in our history. But in 
the last analysis what makes a convention 
a success is a large body of interested and 
informed delegates. To be there yourself 
or to see that your branch is represented 
is a contribution which you can make to 
the Association. 





Leading up to the Convention 


The Convention Program Committee met 
in Washington in May to sketch the out- 
1955 


Subject matter committees are now work- 


lines of the convention program. 
ing on their parts in the production, and 
the country is presently being crisscrossed 
with a vast network of correspondence, 
as speakers are engaged, meeting-rooms 
arranged for, ete., ete. The chairman of 
the committee, Dean Eunice C. Roberts, 
Indiana she is 
“trying to coordinate all this activity to 
ensure that we do not find ourselves hav- 
ing scheduled President Riley’s address 
for the hour as the tours around 
Los Angeles. And Dr. Bragdon is trying 


to coordinate the chairman.” 


University, writes that 


samme 


For a “Pre-Convention Calendar,” see 


page 44. 


Changes in the Committee 


on Nominations 


The personnel of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was listed in the May JourRNAL, 
page 252, with Mrs. Ray W. Townsend, 
Long Beach, chairman. 
Mrs. Townsend has found it necessary to 
from the and Miss 
Bertha Wellhausen, Sioux City, Iowa, a 
member of the committee, has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors to 
Mrs. Fred 


Madison, Wisconsin, previously an alter- 


California, as 


resign committee, 


serve as chairman. Risser, 
nate, has been appointed to the commit- 
We contradiction in the 
notice regarding the committee in the May 
JOURNAL, which should have stated that 
In Case any 


tee. regret a 


member should be unable to 
serve, an alternate would be appointed, 
not from her Region.) 
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The time: June 27—July 1, 1955 
The place: Los Angeles, California 
The headquarters: Statler Hotel 


Meeting place: Embassy Auditorium 


Vominations Solicited 


This request from the chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations is addressed 
to all members: 


Your Committee on Nominations has received 
communications from several members of our 
Association, pointing out the fact that this 
committee is the first to function under the 
by-law which provides for a four-year term 
for all national officers. One person has ex- 
pressed her viewpoint by saying, “An incum- 
bent should be considered among other pos- 
sible nominees, but should not be deemed 
to have any right to a second term.”’ Another 
has said, “‘The two-year term in the past was 
thought by many to be too short a term, so 
that if the officer cared to serve for another 
two years, she should be given the opportunity 
to do so. To continue a four-year incumbent 
almost automatically for another four years 
would be to close nominations from the field.” 

Concurring unanimously in these view- 
points, the Committee on Nominations has 
voted to adopt the policy that each office shall 
be open to nominations from the field. Thus, 
if a Region, for example, wants its Vice-Presi- 
dent to serve for another four years, it can 
nominate her and send copies of her vita to 
each member of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, just as it would do in presenting the 
name of a new prospective candidate. The 
committee has acted in the conviction that 
“the vitality of the Association depends upon 
the steady infusion of new, creative personali- 
ties into positions of leadership,” as one of our 
members has well said. 





LEADING 


In this period of world crisis and tension it is 
particularly important that we choose strong 
leaders to guide our organization, as we have 
done in the past. As active members in the 
Association, you have had the opportunity to 
know women whose qualities of leadership are 
unquestioned. Will you please send to each 
member of the Committee on Nominations the 
names of women whose broad experience, high 
qualities of leadership, sound judgment, and 
specific knowledge of the AAUW make them 
desirable candidates for national office. 

Your attention is called to the announce 
ment regarding nominations on page 253 of 
the May 1954, issue of the AAUW JourNaAL 
Please note that the deadline date for sending 
names and vitae of prospective candidates to 


each member of the committee is November 5, 
1954. Also, 


gest would be willing to serve 


be sure that any person you sug- 
, if nominated. 
Reference may be made to the duties of officers 
as outlined in Articles VII-IX, in the AAUW 
By-Laws. Your cooperation and prompt atten 
tion to this appeal will be deeply appreciated. 


The 


presently constituted, consists of 


Committee on Nominations, as 


Miss Bertha Wellhausen, chairman, 


16th Street, Sioux City, 


Miss Martha Jane Brunson, 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky 
Mrs. Fred Risser, Risser 

Son 5, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Charles E. Shumate, 106 Cre 


Pueblo, Cok rrado 


Miss Alvazine Young, 119 
Drive, Lakeland, Florida 


1705 West 


lowa 


1209 Cardinal 


5010 Madi- 
ston Drive, 


West Maxwell 


Resolutions 


Dr. Marion E. 


Resolutions 


Shea, chairman of the 


Committee, also bespeaks 


help for her committee: 


Your convention Resolutions Committee sug 
that an 


gests adequate expression of the 
principles by which the Association ts guided 
is the concern of each member of AAUW. The 
committee has the responsibility of drafting 
a set of resolutions for adoption at the conven 
tion; these resolutions should cover every 
phase of AAUW work. The committee would 
therefore suggest to branches, state boards, 
and chairmen of national committees that each 
group within the Association has a responsibil- 


UP TO THE CONVENTION 


itv for guiding the work of the Resolutions 
Committee. We invite these groups or indi- 
vidual members to forward proposed resolu- 
tions to the chairman or to each member of 
the committee, indicating by whom they are 
Sufficient 


made for the five 


proposed. copies of the resolution 


should be members of the 

committee 
Study our 
October 


your 


current platforra of resolutions 


Jor RNAI 1953, peges 28—29 help 
state 


which to operate for 


Resolutions Committee evolve a 


ment of principles under 


the next bienniun 


According to Ar t 
of the By Laws, 


sented to the 


XIII, Section 7, 
resolutions must be pre 
committee in writing at 
least two weeks before the convention. 
The full list of the 
May page 
chairman’s address is Dr. Marion E 


Lake Valhalla, 


committee is given 
The 
Shea, 


Montville , New Je rsey. 


in the JOURNAL, 


aH orkshop Suggestions Wanted 


If you were at the Minneapolis conven 
that the 


general, 


tion you W 1] be glad to know 
En Keniilen 


follow the same plan. A new feature will 


] 
meeting will, It 


be introduced In the workshops, a 


demonstration board meeting, 


represent 
ing the first board meeting of the branch 


vear. Mrs. Louis Abramson, former presi 
dent of the New Orleans Branch, as a 
member of the Convention Program Com 
mittee has the formidable task of arrang 


ing a demonstration for each of the sev- 


eral workshops. She writes: 
Discussion of as many branch problems as 
included. In order that the 
* Nodel Board \eetings” mav be 


and he lpful as possible, the 


possible will be 
as realistic 
Program Commit 
tee asks that vou suggest questions and prob 


lems for inclusion. If you have any ideas or 
preferences, please drop me a note or posteard 
Avenue, New Orleans, Louisi 


ana). Plans are in the making ? 


3322 de fferson 


Hotel Information 


hotels and 
published in January 


Information on rates will be 
Meanwhile we are 
assured that the Statler the headquar 
ters hotel is reserving from 550 to 600 


rooms for the AAUW 


neeting. 





International Federation 


The IFUW Council Meets in Norway 


During the academic year, Student Town 
in Oslo is a residence for university stu- 
dents. In the summer it is a hotel, patron- 
ized by travelers from many parts of the 
world. But even Student Town has prob 
ably never accommodated a more cosmo- 
politan group than that which attended 
the sessions of the Council of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
during the second week of August. Count- 
ing officers, and 
Council members, twenty-one nationali- 


committee members, 


ties were represented: Norwegian 
newspaper not inaccurately referred us as 


the Tower of Babel. 
The Asiatic countries did not send rep- 


one 


resentatives to this meeting, because they 
will do their traveling to the great event 
which the IFUW is planning for January, 
the Regional Meeting in Manila. There 
representatives from Australia, Ceylon, 
India, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Burma, Japan, Korea, Pakistan, and the 
AAUW and 
will meet to exchange views on the special 
educational and social problems of this 
area and the ways that university women 
can help in their solution. The Manila 
project is of tremendous importance for 
the IFUW and for the national associa- 
tions in the Asiatic and Pacific region. 
The Council also contemplated with 
keen interest the itinerary of Dr. Minnie 
Miller of the AAUW, who is now in Latin 


America on a great expedition to encour- 


branches in Hawaii Guam 


age and unite university women there and 
bring them with the 
IFUW. 

Four 
Japan, 


into association 


more national associations in 


the Lebanon, Jugoslavia, and 


26 


will be admitted to the IFUW 
the that 
their constitutions meet the requirements 
of the Federation. Obviously the TFUW 


is show ing great 


Korea 


whenever officers are satisfied 


vitality and power of 
growth. 

The Federation is considering its own 
constitution and by-laws as well as those 
associations. A 
special committee, of which Mrs. Lucy S. 


Hloworth, AAU W's Second Vice-President, 


is a member, made a preliminary report 


of prospective member 


at this session of the Council and next 
year will present a revised text which will 
go to the 1956 Conference for acceptance. 
Meanwhile member associations will con- 
sider the proposed revisions and make 
their positions known before the next 
Council meeting. 

The reports of the standing committees 
and consultants of the IFUW were im- 
pressive evidence of the value and quality 
of the Federation’s program in fellowship 
relief for 


women, cultural relations, 


awards, refugee university 
the legal and 
economic status of women, and connec- 
tion with UNESCO and ECOSOC. There 
was lively debate on such topics as uni- 
versity and work, 


women part-time 


which revealed national differences and 
yet fundamental unity. Under the gra- 
cious and efficient direction of our Presi- 
dent, Miss Dorothy Leet, the sessions of 
the Council spirit of 


friendly, serious and constructive discus- 


pre weeded in a 


sion. 

As to the hospitality of the Norwegian 
Association, it was so warm and genuine 
that we really came to regard Oslo as a 


second home which we were reluctant to 
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leave. The News Letter of the IFUW now 
AAUW as a 
reminder that they are also members of 
the International Federation, but I hope 
that many members of the AAUW will 
have opportunity for personal contact 


comes to members of the 


with members of other national associa- 
tions so that they can come to realize 
vividly how much this worldwide fellow- 
ship of university women means. 
in °56” should be 


* Paris 
the watchword for a 


large AAUW delegation, for that is the 
place and date for the next [IFUW Trien- 
nial Conference, at which several hundred 
university women will meet together to 
explore their common interests and oppor- 
tunities. 


Merisetu E. CAMERON 


{AUW Committee on 
International Relations. and 1 iuW 
Re presentative on the IFUW Council 


Chairman, 


Dr. Miller Welcomed in Latin American Countries 


Dr. Minnie M. Miller re ports here on the first 
month of her trip to Latin America as representa- 
tive of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. She will continue her contacts 
with Brazil, 
and Uruguay, which all have groups affiliated 


with the International Federation. 


uniwersity women in Argentina, 


8700 feet 
up), a city in the best Spanish tradition 


Greetings from lofty Bogota 


long noted for its culture and now busy 
building beside its 
cathedral. Women 


just this week been granted the right to 


sky scrapers seven 


teenth-century have 


vote, and there is much fervor among 


women’s organizations and great eager- 
ness to establish a Colombian Association 
of University Women. 

Everywhere on journey around 
Latin America for the International Fed- 
eration of Women | 
found enthusiasm. | 
met AAUW 
International Grantholders who speak in 
glowing terms of the help offered. An 
International Grantholder in Mexico says 
she feels she belongs to the Virginia Divi- 
which 


my 
University have 
have 
fellows and 


interest’ and 


several former 


sion entertained her so royally 
during her vacation from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Miss Egla Maud Gooden, who 
held the Latin American fellowship in 
1948-49, is working with the Department 
of Education to revise completely the 
teaching of English in Panama according 
to what she learned at the University of 
Michigan. Best of all, she reports that the 
hospitality of the members of the Ameri- 


Women 
her to love the United States to 
which she had come with many misgiv- 


can Association of University 


taught 


ings. 

Each country has been different but all 
most friendly. Mexico feels quite close to 
the American Association because of the 
exchange-visitor program with the South 
west Central Region. Guatemala was cor- 
dial but still too nervous from the recent 
revolution to be ready for organization of 
an association. In El Salvador I was met 
by a woman lawyer and her lawyer hus 
band. Like many American husbands, he 
was much interested in the university 
women’s organization and made excellent 
suggestions on setting up a constitution 
and by-laws in Spanish. Both El Salvador 
and Honduras already have national asso- 
to affiliate with the 
Federation of University 


ciations which wish 
International 
Women. 

It is curious how university 
work in the effective manner. in 
Latin America as in the United States. 
I arrived in Nicaragua in the morning; in 


women 
same 


the afternoon a woman lawyer who works 
in the Labor Department took me by car 
to call on women doctors, lawyers, and 
and in the 
evening they organized the Nicaraguan 
Association of University Women. 


pharmacists in Managua; 


I stayed longer in Costa Rica, so had 
the opportunity to explain the Interna 
national Federation of University Women 
to the Inter-American Commission of 


7 
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Women, the Rotary Club, and the Teach- 
ers College connected with the university, 
and to make a radio broadcast. Costa Rica 
formed a national association which plans 
to affiliate later with the 
Federation. 
The Panama 
with warm effusiveness and called me by 


International 


Association greeted me 
my first name at once. There J had the 
opportunity of an interview with the first 
lady, the Senora de Remon. I also spoke 
to students at the University of Panama. 
Panama haslong had a national association 
and now wishes to affiliate with the Inter- 
national Federation. In all countries the 
American embassy people have been most 
helpful. 

All these new associations and the in- 
terest in affiliation brings a challenge to 
the International Federation and 
cially to the American Association of 
University Women, for we are the nearest 


espe- 


neighbors. The big problem for Latin 


DP Aid — A Continuing Need 


The annual report of the Relief Commit- 
tee of the IFUW, prepared for the Oslo 
Council meeting, reminds us of the con- 
tinuing need of those university women 
who nine years after the close of the war 
remain in DP camps or the equivalent. 
The fact that the actual number of refu- 
gees aided by the committee increased 
from 77 in 1952-53 to 98 in 1953-1954 
comes as a sharp stimulus to action. 

The IFUW 
displaced persons and their families in a 
variety of such 
basic needs as housing, clothing, food, 


assists 


Relief Committee 


ways, — subsidies for 
fuel; grants for medicines and special diet 
needs; grants for convalescent-vacations 
(many are tubercular); grants-in-aid to 
finance work projects which will enable 
refugees to help themselves; monetary 
assistance in relocating abroad; scholar- 
ships for professional studies. The chief 
resource of the committee in its work is a 
fund of £350, voted by the 1953 Council 
meeting of the LFUW at London. This 
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America now is to learn more about the 
International Federation, and the Latin 
American associations are greatly inter- 
ested in what we are doing in AAUW. The 
London office will send packets of ma- 
terial. Letters help, but a personal visit 
does much more. If any AAUW members 
are going to any countries in Latin Amer- 
ica, do please write Dr. Laura Bornholdt, 
International Relations Associate in our 
Washington office, for names and ad- 
dresses of presidents of associations in 
each country you will visit. Such visits are 
a rewarding experience. 

When professional women graduates or 
students who will later become graduates 
are in your community, tell them about 
the university women and invite them to 
your meetings. We have a golden oppor- 
tunity to be good neighbors and we must 
meet the challenge. 

Minnie M. MILuer 


Vice-President, Southwest Central Region 


fund, in turn, is enlarged by the contribu- 
tions of individual federations, branches, 
and members throughout the world. 

Since 1945 many AAUW branches and 
individuals have contributed to the re- 
habilitation of IFUW refugees through 
gifts, correspondence, money, even per- 
sonal visits. Much has been done toward 
the physical and mental rehabilitation of 
the victims of hot and of cold war, but 
much remains to be done. The latest 
IFUW report makes clear that several of 
the smallest associations of the IFUW set 
a pattern of generosity which is difficult 
to match. 

If you have helped in the past and are 
concerned to know 1954 needs, if you have 
never helped but want to begin now, in- 
formation on who needs what and where is 
available either from Mme. Blanche 
Hegg-Hoffet, chairman of the LFUW Re- 
lief Committee (Junkerngasse 37, Berne, 
Switzerland) or from the International 
Relations Office at AAUW Headquarters. 





... from 


| 


AN _ 


‘our UN observer 


iy 


International Guardianship in Operation 


I DECLARE open the first meeting of the 
thirteenth the ‘Trusteeship 
Council,” said Mr. Leslie Knox Munro of 
New Zealand, from his seat as president 
of the Council on January 28, 1954. Mr. 
Munro sits in the center of the circle of 
desks which hold the 


six of whom represent nations adminis- 


session ot 


twelve members, 


tering territories, and six others, represent- 
ing non-administering powers. At his right 
is Mr. Victor Hoo, director of the Trustee- 
ship Section of the Secretariat. 

Here in this council chamber is tangible 
evidence of the interest of the United Na- 
tions in human rights. The Trusteeship 
Council is reviewing present conditions 
and progress in the trust territories of 
Africa, for it is there that its last visiting 
mission was sent to gather first-hand in- 
formation. That 
the British and French Cameroons, and 
British and French Togoland in West 
Africa; in East Africa, British Tanganyika 
and Ruanda-Urundi. When the 
reports of the visiting mission and of the 
administering authority 


means the territories of 


Belgian 


have been re- 
viewed, there are questions and debate 
before a final summing-up on each terri- 
tory is worked out and accepted. 

The eleven trust territories are former 
League of Nations mandates which have 
been placed voluntarily under the trustee- 
ship system by the powers that administer 
them. In each case the administering au- 
thority has agreed to follow the principles 
of trusteeship laid down in the United Na- 


tions Charter: to be responsible for peace, 


order and good government; to develop 
education and grant freedom of religion, 
native 
rights over the land and accord equal 
treatment to all United Nations members. 

But there is another part of this agree- 
ment in which the members of the Council 
take especial interest: the pledge to de- 
velop free political institutions and_ pre- 
pare the territory for ultimate independ- 
ence. The special representative of the 
Is asked 


ing questions on this point. 


speech, and assembly; to protect 


administering authority search- 
To what ex- 
tent are the indigenous inhabitants par- 
ticipating in political activities? And are 
they being educated and trained to take 
part in managing the affairs of the coun- 
try? 


IE is true that the usefulness of the 
Council’s work has been somewhat marred 
by the same differences on the question of 
the independence of dependent peoples 
that run through all United Nations 
meetings. The administering powers do 
not see how they can press the native pop- 
ulation into a political pattern for which 
they are not ready; the non-administering 
powers, unhandicapped by responsibility, 
are quick to question and criticize. 

Mr. Menon of India says the territories 
are run for the benefit of the European 
population, the natives being “merely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 
a phrase of which he is very fond. Some- 
times the criticism brings out unexpected 
answers. The special representative of the 
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French Cameroons asked whether 
African and European prisoners received 
the same treatment in jail. “No, 
don’t,” he replied. “Tf we gave Kuropean 
food to Africans they would not like it. 
Besides, Africans cannot 


Was 


they 


stand confine- 
ment. They have to be allowed to go out 
side and talk to people on the street.” 


Mr. Menon thinks there 


praise in the Council for the administering 


is too much 


authorities. “Good government,” he said, 
“is not a substitute for self-government.” 
But Sir Alan Burns of the United King 
dom replied, “Good government is the 
only effective prelude to self-government.” 

When French Togoland was discussed 
the attacks were silenced, for there the 
special representative of the administering 
authority was a native Togolese, who 
showed quite as much competence as the 
others in answering questions about his 
territory. The member from Syria con 
gratulated Mr. Amah on his ability and 
savoir faire. “This is striking proof,” he 
the fact that 
managed by their 


said, “of these territories 


can be own inhabi- 
tants.” 
the criticism 


chievous and even insulting. 


Sometimes seems mis- 
But the non- 
administering powers feel that they have a 
the trusteeship 
system work. One morning in a small in- 
formal the delegate of 
their attitude. “*‘We 
great respect,” he said, “for those authori- 
ties who have led the territories to inde- 


responsibility to make 


meeting Syria 


summed up have 


pendence. But some have only given way 
(And Mr. Menon himself 
acknowledged that “we 
that 


voluntarily by the administering powers.” 


under pressure.” 
must not forget 
these agreements have been made 

Reports, questions, and discussion indi- 
cate that the trust on the 
way to independence. “The time is nearly 
at hand,” said Mason Sears for the United 
States, “when a large part of West Africa 
will have 


territories are 


self-determination.”’ 
The Council expressed its confidence in 


achieved 


the work being done, with some specific 
recommendations. The East African terri- 
tories of Tanganvika and Ruanda-Urund1 
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are less advanced than those of West 
Africa. Leon Pignon of France called it 
“a leap in time” to pass from one to the 
other. These territories, the Council Says, 
need development of their water supply 
and more roads. Greater attention to the 
position of women and their education 
was requested, and encouragement of the 
inhabitants to qualify for administrative 
posts. 

“The Council is a curiously constituted 
body,” said President Munro, in closing 
the session, “but taking it by and large, 
although | heard statements that 
the members are divided, I think it is a 
fairly successful administrative union.” 

Barbara D. Evans 
U.N. Observer for AAUW 


have 


Stranger 


Critie’s second choice 


19523 a4 Writ ng Project 


\ little woman 

with naive teeth 

in delicate swerve of bone 
hearing my name 

for the first time 

tilts forward smiling 


leaf-brown eyes 

in a smooth gray hea 
having looked long 

at olive trees 

by Mediterranean water 
the blood of violence 

on Paris pavements 

a winter of English rain 
Pharaoh's camels and columns 
Venezuela’s tropical hats 
now take in me 

and an Iowa elm 


what is this strangeness 
as in her memory 
I merge, 
with worlds acquainted 
I have never known? 
— Grace HuNTER 
Grinnell, Towa 





International Grants, 1954-55 


HIS YEAR the forty-seven 


AAUW international grantees who will study in the 


United States represent twenty-two countries. They come from Europe, Africa, 
Asia, Australia, New Zealand, and the Philippines Their studies range from nuclear 


physics to children’s dentistry, from business administration to the fine arts. 


But 


however dive rse their backgrounds and professional interests, the grantholders come 


to this country with a common aspiration 


the desire to gain knowledge in their 


special fields. And all of them hope to use the training they acquire here to make some 
contribution through professional service in their own lands. To all of them AAUW 
extends a warm welcome, and the hope that the year will be both productive and 


pleasant. 


Australia 
Muss 


taught in 


Markie AtrcHison has 
high schools of 
Queensland since her gradua- 
tion from the University of 
(Queensland 


Her university 


two vears ago. 
does not vet 
field in 
which she is particularly in- 
terested the | 


teaching ol 
the secondary 


offer training in the 


social studies at 


level and so the opportunity 


to study American methods in this field is the 


fulfillment of a cherished ambition. In keeping 


with her wish to study in an average-size 


American citv where she will have an op- 


first 
University of 


portunity to know community life at 


hand, she will study at the 


‘Texas at Austin. 


Miss Parricia Let 
ant research officer of Queens 
Institute of Medical 
Research. There she has par- 


is assist- 
land 


ticipated in investigations of 


encephalitis virus, which is 


ee 
Pat, suspected of making its home 
in Queensland, from which it 
regularly spreads to other parts of Australia. 
‘To date the source of the infection has eluded 
research teams, and pending a more detailed 
attack on the problem now being planned at 
the Institute, Miss Lee will study the problem 
at the University of California, which offers 
special facilities for isolation and identification 
of this virus. In 1951 Miss Lee received the 
B.Se., and, early this year, the M.A 
First Honours in Bacteriology, from the 
of Queensland. 


with 
( Til 


versity 


Dr. Nancy MILLIs, 
in microbiology at the 
versity of Melbourne, 


SC VE ral years done 


lecturer 
Uni- 
has for 
researct if 
fermentation problems of thi 


oretical significance to 


ag 
In 1952, she 
received the Ph.D. from the 
University of Bristol 
of the bacillus causing 
At the University of 
able to further het 


trace! 


cultural science. 


England) for her 
“cider sickness 

Wisconsin she will be 
ald of 


veloped by the 


research with the 
clement 
Institute of 
to take 


Stanford 


te« hnique s ake 
University’s 
Millis 


microbiology at 


Knzymology. Dr. 


hopes also a special course i 


University next 


summer, 


Austria 


Mrs. ELeonore KutTscHeRA 
is a graduate agronomist em- 
ploved at the Institute for 
Practical Plant 


maintained by the Carinthian 


Sociology 


Provincial Government. She 
work in 
hiological studs 
of the mutual relations between plants and 
their Purdue University’s 
Department of Botany and Plant Pathology. 
By studying conditions under which 
Mrs 


adaptations n 


will do graduate 


ecology tive 


environments) at 


seeds 


are grown here, Kutschera hopes to 


dete rmine what 


culture can 


be made by Austrian farmers to secure maxi 
mum yields of grains imported from America 


Her study will 


program be urn in 


contribute to an 
1950 at her institute to 


intensive 


, 
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improve crop yields and arability of Austrian 
soils through applications of modern principles 
of agronomy. 


Belgium 


Dr. THERESE BREMER is a 
research chemist at the Uni- 
versity of Brussels, from 
which she received her Ph.D. 
in 1952. As a visiting research 


Radcliffe, Dr. 


will do research in 


fellow at 
Bremer 
chemical kinetics on photo- 

chemical reactions of toluene, or other aroma- 
tic hydrocarbons. 


Ceylon 
Mrs. 


RAJAH, lecturer in geography 


NALLAMMA SENATHI- 


at Trinity College, Kandy, 


obtained her bachelor’s de- 
gree from the University of 
Madras, and after qualifying 
in the master’s examination 

of the l niversity of Ceylon 
undertook research for a Ph.D. there, but was 
r work for lack of ade- 
quate supervision. She will continue graduate 
work at Ohio State University. On her return 


to Ceylon she hopes to introduce new methods 


unable to complete he 


and 
continue research in the socio-geographic as- 


of teaching geography in the schools, 


pects of Ceylonese life. 


Denmark 
Miss Rita 


sistant director of the Danish 


EJLERSEN Is as- 
state library center which 
works closely with UNESCO 
in an international exchange 
of books. She will study meth 
ods and practices at the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 
them to the Danish library system. She will 
also observe methods of depository libraries, 
a type Denmark hopes to develop. In 1950, 
Miss 


Ejlersen received a from the 


grant 


British Federation of University Women for 


a study tour of English and German libraries. 
She has a master’s degree from the University 
of Copenhagen, and taught German, Italian, 
and English before taking up her present work. 
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Mrs. ANNE JENSEN Is an as- 
sistant lecturer in Danish lit- 
erature at the University of 
Copenhagen, wife of a Danish 
psychiatrist, and mother of 
a three-year-old daughter. 
She will be a special student 
in the School of 
Arts at Columbia Research in 
Columbia’s extensive collection of early writ- 


Dramatic 
University. 


ings on the history and science of the theatre 
will enable her to complete a work on the 
18th century dramas performed by the Royal 
Danish Theatre. She will return to her teach- 
ing assignment at the University of Copen- 
M.A., 


hagen, which is also her alma mater 
1948). 


Muss 
the sixth 


Betty KNox-SeItTH is 
Danish 
be graduated as a veterinary 
Roval Vet- 


erinary and Agricultural Col 


woman to 
surgeon by the 


lege at Copenhagen. She is 

at preseni on the staff of the 

State Veterinary Serum Lab 
oratory, which specializes in the production 
of vaccine to prevent foot and mouth disease. 
In preparation for the establishment of a 
department for the study of virus diseases in 
animals at the laboratory, Miss Knox-Seith 
will make a study of distemper viruses in 
mice at the University of Wisconsin, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science. She will conclude 
her study with a visit to the State College of 
Washington to related 


experiments in the diseases of 


observe virological 
fur-bearing 


animals. 


Dr. Asta Wintuer studied 
medicine at the University of 
Copenhagen, and since com- 
pleting her internship in 1951 
has specialized in’ internal 
As resident 
pediatrics department of a 


medicine. in the 
Copenhagen hospital she be 
came very conscious of the need for adequate 
training in dietetics and nutrition, especially 


children’s nutrition. There is no counterpart 
in Denmark of the American system of pro- 
fessional dietitians on hospital staffs, and Dr. 
Winther hopes to help introduce the American 


practice in Denmark’s medical institutions. 
Dr. Winther will work at the Harvard School 
of Public Health. 
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Egypt 

Miss Nasita ExL-TAHER 
teaches English in an Egyp- 
tian secondary school for girls 
at Alexandria. received 
the B.A. in English Literature 
from Alexandria University in 


She 


1952, but has been hampered 
in subsequent graduate work 
by the 
faculty 
British 


graduate student in the Department of Eng- 


number of English 


members incident to the Egyptian- 


resignation of a 


dispute Suez. She will be a 


over 
lish, Brown University. 


Miss Saria Fanumy teaches 
French at the Lycee Francais 
in Alexandria. She obtained 
her B.A. in French Literature 
in 1951 from Alexandria Uni- 
versity, and is continuing her 
study the M.A. 
She is also completing work 

for a B.A. in Egyptology. At the Department 

of Oriental Languages and Literatures, Uni- 
versity of 


there for 


Chicago, she will have access to 


materials not her 
West 
Asian art. She also hopes to examine various 
collections of Egyptian and West Asian art at 
museums in Chicago and New York 
returning to Alexandria. 


available im 
comparative study of 


Egypt for 
Egyptian and 


bef pre 


Finland 


Mrs. KYLLIKKI KARKKAINEN 
received a B.Sc. degree from 
the School of Economics and 
Business Administration of 
the University of Helsinki in 
1936. Despite hardships and 
tragedy (her husband, a Fin- 
naval 
killed in the winter war of 


nish commander, was 
1938940), 


launched a promising career in office manage- 


she has 


ment and now serves as sales consultant to 


Finland's office 


firms. She will study the installation and use 


one ol leading 


appliance 


of mechanized accounting procedures and 


much-admired American methods of | sales 
promotion and merchandising. She will do 
graduate the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs. Karkkainen has been active 
ina recent building fund campaign for the new 


University School of Economics at Helsinki. 


work at 


Miss Marita NIEMINEN Is a 
research chemist at the Fin- 
land Institute of Technology, 
from which she graduated in 
1952. At the University of 
Minnesota, she will learn to 
use techniques of infrared and 
ultraviolet 
try to 


spectrophotome- 

the structure of organic 
compounds, especially fatty acids and their 
products. Upon her return to Finland she 
expects to apply these techniques in con- 
tinued the spectrophotometric 
laboratory soon to be established at the Fin- 
land Institute of Technology. 


determine 


research at 


France 


Miss Micuwe.ine Rocuer, an 
English teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier, is the 
daughter of 
teachers. As 
the 

Montpellier she is in charge 

of the study of 
and now seeks to enlarge her 
knowledge of the United States, its people 
and its culture, and also to do further study 
in American literature. She will study at the 
Radcliffe Graduate School. 


two English 
assistant lec- 
turer at University of 
(American 
literature, 


Miss 


comes 


SUZANNE VERLAGUET 
from the South of 
France, the Midi. After sec- 
ondary school at Versailles, 
she completed her training as 
a teacher of modern languages 
at the gain 
background for her teaching 


us 


Sorbonne. To 


Miss Verlaguet 
has traveled in England, Germany, Spain, and 
Seandanavia. At the University of Michigan, 
she will study 


of language and _ literature, 


American methods of teaching 
the modern languages. 


Germany 


Dr. Ipa 
lecturer 


HAKEMEYER Is a 
and examiner for 
graduate students of English 
and French at the University 
of Gottingen, and also teaches 
languages at a Gottingen high 
for girls. Dr. Hake 
meyer will do her graduate work in American 


sche “ iI 


> 
~~? 
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teaching 
grammar at the University of Michigan. 


literature and modern methods of 


Dr. Cacitin QuETSCH, a po- 
litical 
in study of the 


economist, specializes 
status of 
workers in 


women factory 


Grermany. She received her 
doctor's degree from the Unt- 
Frankfurt in 1949 
dissertation on this 


conducted 


versity ol 
with a 
subject, and has _ since practical 
investigations as assistant to a manager of the 
Siemens factory, Erlangen, which employs 
10,000 women. By study of industrial relations 
in this country she hopes to accomplish two 
purposes: the application of successful Ameri- 
can methods to the program of the Siemens 


factory, and the collection of background 
material for a book she plans to write, com 
paring the position of women factory workers 
in Germany and the United States. She will 


study labor and industrial relations at Cornell. 


Har 


received 


Dr. MARIANNI 
NACK, a zoologist, 
a Ph.D. in 
from the 


VON 
natural science 
University of Basle, 
Switzerland, in 1952. She is 
on the staff of the Zoo- 
Institute of the Uni- 


versity of wher 


now 
logical 


Pubingen, 


she does research in problems of insect morpho 


logy. The work in insect physiology she will 
undertake this vear in the United 
designed to give training for further research 


in morpholog, She 


States is 
will be a research fellow 
in anatomy at the University of Colorado. 


Greece 
Miss 
a dentist on the staff of Sotiria 
Hospital, Athens. Her work 
in dental clinies since gradua- 
Den- 
University 


AsSSIMINA AILIANOU 1s 


tion from the School of 
tistrv at Athens 
in 1942 has convinced her of 
the need for more progressive 


methods in which 


children’s dentistry, in 


specialized instruction is unobtainable — in 
Greece. She will do postgraduate work in this 
specialty at Georgetown University, Washing- 
fon D & 


a course inh 


and on her return plans to set up 
Children’s dentistrs 
American method 


Jd 


ha ed on 
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Miss EupnrossyNeé CavabDa 
as a private teacher of Athens 
tech- 


niques of teaching which she 


has applied American 
learned in graduate courses 
offered bv the 
through the facilities of the 
Institute of Athens. 


She believes practical application of the laws 


Sorbonne 
French 


of motivation to the educational process, as 
developed by (American psychologists, would 
revitalize what she deseribes as the “lock-ste p 
system of education” now prevailing in Greece. 


At Northwestern 


an opportunity to observe the latest American 


University she will have 
methods as applied in the Winnetka schools. 
Miss Cavada completed undergraduate work 
Athens 


after several years’ interruption caused by the 


in philsophy at the University of 
German occupation of her country, when she 
served in the International Red Cross. 


Holland 


Dr. Clara pe MINJER is 
an industrial chemist, a 


cialist in the 


spe- 
tre ld ot ¢€ lectroly - 
and 


ti processes corrosion 


problems, whose on-the-job 
practical problems allow very 

* little time for pure re search. 
With the 


s taking a vear 


consent of he r em- 


plovers, she from her 


awa\ 
job to acquire a fundamental knowledge of 
electrochemistry. She will be a research scholar 
at the National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
D. is assigned to the Electrodeposi- 
tion Section. She was educated at the Techni- 


cal University in Delft, and has published a 


ington, 


number ol pape rs on problems in her fic Id. 


Miss Ipa 


SOTLTE | 


SICCAMA is a pel 
Manager in a large 
Amsterdam department store. 
She has had the 
training for personnel direc 


tion in Holland 


customary 


training as 
a lawver but has discov 
ered in practice the value of 
in the United States is 


known 


what 
as personnel management the ap 
pli ation ol psye hological and sociological 
findings to the development of better human 
on the job. At Cornell she will take 


courses in industrial and labor rela 


relation 
graduate 


tions, and perhaps work in the personnel 
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department of a nearby department store 
or otherwise acquire firsthand knowledge of 
American personnel theory and practices. She 
received her law degree in 1948 from the Uni- 


versity of Amsterdam. 


India 


Mrs. Tuxika Sen is an an- 
thropologist who has served 
in the Department of An- 


throplogy of the Indian gov- 


e 
As 


mass of information on Indian growth prob- 


ernment and is now doing 
research at the University of 
Lucknow. During her govern- 
ment service she gathered a 


lems, especially data on reproduction in 
Indian women, which she is anxious to evaluate 
by analysis methods developed in this country. 
She will do advanced work at Radcliffe College 
in physical anthropology. She plans to return 
to teaching and further anthropo! ical re- 
search in India. Mrs. Sen holds the B.Se. and 


M.Sc. from the University of Calcutta. 


Mrs. Tara SHASTREE is dep- 
uty superintendent of a re- 
mand home (school for delin- 
quent girls 


the Bombay 


She 


maintained by 
Children’s Aid 


Society. finds that she 


needs to complement her 
training and experience as a 
teacher of normal 


with studies in 


psychology and sociology that will help her 


children 


meet the special needs of socially handicapped 
girls. She will do graduate work at Ohio 
State University. She has an M.A. in English 


and Marathi from the University of Bombay. 


Miss Bani SINGH is combin- 
ing academic studies as a 
Ph.D. candidate in Bombay 


Kc )- 


with 


University oe School ot 


nomics and Sociology 
practical experience in social 
work as a staff member of 
the Southeast Asia Regional 
Office of the International 
Social Work. She 


the University of 


Conference of 
will do graduate work at 
Los Angeles, 
where she plans to take courses in sociology 
and social philosophy. For her M.A. at the 
University of Delhi School of Social Work, 
Miss Singh Indian 


California, 


made a study of social 


institutions for children, and became interested 
in the possibility of adapting the American 
tg Boys Town” type of self-sufficient children’s 
Before 


her return she hopes to collect more informa 


communities to Indian conditions 


tion on this type of project. 


Ireland 


Miss ANNE KERNAN Is a 
candidate for the 
degree at University College, 
Dublin, 


master’s 


where she obtained 


her B.Se. (Special) in 1953. = 


Roch- 
Miss 


continue — ad- 


At the University of 


ester graduate school 


Kernan will 
vanced research on cosmic rays, using photo 
graphic emulsions techniques, begun as part 
of her master’s program at University Collegs 
She plans a career in university or industrial 
laboratory atomic research. She is the first 


AAUW grantee to come from Ireland. 


Israel 


Dr. Lean Biocu-FRANKEN 
THAL Is a biochemist on the 
staff of the Department of 
Experimental Pathology and 


Rese are h, Hebre W 


University, 


Cancer 
Jerusalem. Her 

research has been mainly ce 

voted to experiments in en 
zyme chemistry and to the influence of irradia 
tion on the respiratory function of living 
tissues and pyrophosphateses in normal and 
work on 
tumor enzymology at the National Cancer 
Institute, Bethesda, Maryland, with the 


of learning new research methods for applica 


tumor tissues. She will do research 


aim 


tion to the problems of cancer research at 
Hebrew University. 


Dr. Itona Furst 
siotherapist, trained at the 
Munich and 
Budapest, who emigrated to 
Israel in 1936. In recent years 


is a phy- 


Universities of 


practical treatments for Is- 
raeli war-wounded and the il 
among the refugee-swollen ci- 
vilian population have made it impossibl 
for her to keep up with new techniques of 
therapy. At the New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center she will take 


advanced courses 


) 
?) 
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in physical rehabilitation and engage in clinical 
practice of physical therapy. She will also 
visit the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation 
and the Rehabilitation Center for Cerebral 
Palsy at Cockeysville, Maryland, to learn 
the latest treatments for poliomyelitis and 
cerebral palsy. 


Italy 
Dr. 
is a 


DoNATELLA BARONCINI 
and 


lecturer at the University of 


research physicist 
Bologna. She will be a post- 
fellow at the 
Institute of Tech- 
nology for study of theoretical 
physics. At the 
of Bologna she 


doctoral guest 


Carnegie 


University 
has specialized in prablems 
1950-51 did re 
search in the quantum field theory and meson 
physics at the headed by Dr. 
Niels Bohr, the Institute for Theoretical 
Physies of the University of Copenhagen. 


of cosmic radiation, and in 


lab« rate ry 


Japan 
Mrs. Mirsvut 


sires to study American meth 


FusIwaRa de- 


ods of teaching office manage 
ment and secretarial studies, 
with a 


view to developing 


(® ye curricula and teaching meth 

eee ods in these subjects at Japa 
Such 
courses are not now offered in Japan, despite 
the vastly 


nese s hools. business 
increased number of 
office work. Mrs. Fujiwara 
trained as an English teacher at Tsuda Uni- 
Tokyo, interpreter 
for American educational consultants in the 


women en- 
gaged in was 


versity, and served as 
occupation forces. She will do graduate work 


at San Francisco State College. 


Miss Nortko TAKAHASHI is 
assistant professor of pliysio- 
logy at the Japan Women’s 
University. She will do gradu- 
ate study at the University 
of Chicago on the metabolism 
of plant organisms, and will 
also study teaching methods 
in her field. Besides completing her doctor’s 
Miss 


Takahashi hopes to put her American training 


thesis when she returns to Japan, 


to good use in organizing her university's 


physiology courses. 
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Mrs. Sayo YOrTsSuKURA 
teaches Japanese at the Lu- 
theran Japanese Language 
s« hool in Tokyo. She is also 
a licensed teacher of English 
at the 


now 


and is 
a postgraduate student 
literature at the 
University of Tokyo. She has helped prepare 


college level, 


ot English 


Japanese-English language manuals, and has 
translated several English works into Japa- 
them C. 8S. Beyond Per- 
sonality and Irving Stone’s Passionate Journey. 
At the University of Michigan she will do 
research in the basic character of the English 


nese, 


among Lewis’ 


language and take courses in language teach- 
ing methods. 


Luxembourg 


Dr. Marte-THerese von 
Rorscen has completed the 
first of 
in pediatrics by serving as 
intern at the Children’s Hos 
pital of the University of 
She will be a fel- 
low in the University of Colo- 
Medicine, studying 
advanced American pediatric techniques. Dr. 


four years’ training 


Strasbourg. 


rado’s Department of 


von Roesgen’s training in general medicine, 


surgery, and obstetrics, was obtained at the 
Universities of Nancy and Strasbourg, France 


1946-53). 


New Zealand 
Miss Marta 


the daughter of a 


WopbzicKa is 
former 
Polish consul general to New 
Zealand. After the fall of the 
Polish government in exile 
at the World War 
IT, her family settled in New 
Zealand, and Miss Wodzi« ka 


became a citizen. In 1951 she 


close ol 


a’ 


yree in 


received the bachelor’s cd agricultural 
Massey Agricultural 


and is now completing requirements for the 


science from College, 


master’s degree. She has specialized in prob- 
lems of sheep husbandry, a major agricultural 
pursuit in New 
for more advanced research: 1D pelt and wool 
take studies in 
environmental physiology of animals at Johns 


Hopkins University. 
| h 


Zealand. To obtain training 


problems, she will special 
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Norway 


Mrs. MarGrete CHRISTEN- 
SEN, a child psychologist, will 
intern at the Louisville Child 
Guidance Clinic and do grad- 
uate work in psychodiagnos- 
tics psychotherapy at 
the University of Louisville 
School of Medicine. She is 


a graduate of the University of Oslo, where 


and 


training 
offered in psychology at present by Norwegian 
institutions, the equivalent of an M.A. in 
She 


she received the highest academic 


general psychology. has served as a 
teacher and as staff psychologist in Norwegian 


schools. 


Miss Bsorc Foyn 
biology and related subjects 


teaches 


at an Oslo gymnasium. She 


will learn modern American 


methods of presenting bio- 
particularly 
plant physiology, at the Uni- 


Al ng 


with her teaching, Miss Foyn has continued 


logical science, 


versity of Wisconsin. 
research in phytoplankton in Norwegian fjords 
which she began as a thesis for the M.A. she 
received from the University of Oslo, 1946. 


Philippines 

Dr. Jesusa Barrios has been 
a member of the faculty of 
medicine and surgery of the 
Santo 
since her graduation from its 
College of Medicine in 1939. 


She is a specialist in hemato- 


University of ‘Tomas 


logy, and has published re- 

sults of her research in leukemia and other 
blood disorders. At the University of Minne- 
sota she will take advanced training in applied 
biochemistry and cytology. 


Mrs. Luz 


of the College of Pharmacy 


BeLarpo, dean 
and head of the Chemistry 
Department of the Philippine 
Women’s University, will be- 
gin a program at 
the University of Connecti- 


doctoral 


cut. She will continue experi- 
ments with two new plant 
sterols she and a co-worker recently isolated. 


Because of recent findings in related com- 


pounds, as cortisone, she believes furthe r 
investigation of these plant chemicals may 
prove valuable. Mrs. Belardo will also attend 
seminars in general education courses. She re- 
ceived the M.Sc. from the University of the 
Philippines in 1933. 

Miss Euisa JuLian teaches 
history at the Far Eastern 
University, Manila. At Rad- 
cliffe College she will take a 
year’s intensive training in 
the three main aspects of his- 
torical writing — narrative, 

interpretive, and critical. Her 
purpose is to improve historical research and 
writing in the Philippines. She received the 
M.A. in history from Far Eastern University 
in 1952. 

Mrs. Guoria PeELLicer has 
this year completed require- 
ments for an M.A. in Eng- 
lish, awarded by the Ateneo 
de Manila. Her thesis, a study 
of the romantic element in 
the poetry of T. S. Eliot, re- 
flects her special interest in 


Ameri- 


can literature. In continued graduate study at 


modern English and 
the University of Washington her object is to 
broaden her knowledge of colloquial speech 
and writing in America. When she returns to 
Manila she will resume the position she has 
held since 1949 as English instructor at Arel 
lano University. 


South Africa 


Miss MARGARET 
will enter Teachers College, 


Brown} 


Columbia University, at the 
spring term, 1955, for a year’s 
graduate study in the fine 
arts department. She is prin- 
cipal of the Johan Carinus 
Art Center at South Africa, 
where children from surrounding schools par 


Grahamstown, 


ticipate in a program designed to make beauty 
and creative activity an integral part of their 
lives. Besides courses in drawing and painting, 
the Center offers facilities in handicrafts and 
gardening. Miss Browne says: 


We are attempting all the time to establish a tradi- 


tion of craftsmanship, to encourage individual 


enterprise, to awaken in children an appreciation of 
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sound values and above all to provide opportunities 
for them in which they may develop a vital sense 
whic h 


of self-discipline will help them to value 


beauty, and aim at the highest expression of creative 
activity to which they 


to their ow | 


Miss B.A. in 


from Rhodes University in 1948. 


are able to aspire, according 


Browne received the fine arts 


Torr, a 
child psychologist, comes to 
the United States for 


doctoral training in 


Dr. ELIzaABeTH Dt 


post- 
clinical 
psychology and therapy not 
vet offered in South Africa. 
She will study at the Austen 
Stock- 
the University of Chi- 
cago, and the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Washington, LD. Rs, Dr du Toit re 
ceived the Ph.D. in psychology from the { ni- 
M.A., [ niversity ol 
B.Se., 


Riggs Foundation, 


bridge, Massachusetts, 


versity of Pretoria, 1953; 
Stellenbosch, 1945; and 
State University, 1943. 


Orange Free 


Thailand 
Mrs. Boonnam Boonsaitu’s 
decade of teaching has con- 
her that Thai- 
land students fail to get 
their 


vinced many 
real 
from 

The 


dent is frequently taught by 


value study of 


English. beginning stu- 
them- 


English 


sources, and who lack methods and materials 


instructors who have 


selves learned Irom non-English 
needed to communicate a knowledge ol Eng- 
lish as a living language. She will do graduate 
work in education methods at the University 
Los Ange les. Mrs. Boonsaith 
now teaches at the Benjamarachalai School, a 
Her B.A. 


was obtained from Chulalongkorn University 
in 1949. 


of California, 


girls’ college preparatory school. 


Dr. SupHarB PRASASVINI- 
CHAL is a surgeon at the Wom- 
en’s Hospital, Bangkok. The 
general surgeons at this hos- 
pital must handle children’s 
cases as well as those of adults, 
and feel keenly the need for 


pediatric surgical training. 
Dr. Prasasvinichai will therefore specialize in 


pediatric surgery at the Graduate Medical 
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School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
After her training in the United States, she 
plans to organize a Department of Pediatri 
Surgery for the new Children’s Hospital now 
being constructed at Bangkok. She hopes also 
to conduct post-graduate courses in this spe 
cialty for doctors in Thailand. 


Mrs. Sasrit PuNYARAJUN 
teaches in the School of Phar 
macy at Chulalongkorn Uni 
which she re 
ceived the B.S. in Pharmacy 
in 1947. 
this subject are especially im 
Thailand 


not yet have a central control laboratory for 


versity, trom 


Teaching methods in 
does 


portant, for 


drugs, and it is therefore 


student 


necessary to train 


pharmacists thoroughly in assaying 
the chemicals used in medicines. By study in 
the United States Mrs. Punvarajun hopes to 
improve her methods of teaching, and gain a 
firsthand knowledge of drug control techniques 
used here. She will do graduate work at Purdue 
University. 


Miss 
AKS is an architect employed 
by the Department of Public 
and Municipal Works, Bang- 
kok. In 1952 she received the 
bachelor’s degree in architec 
ture from Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity. At the University of 
Illinois she will do graduate work in the fields 


SINEE SINADYODHAR- 


of low cost housing projects and public build- 


ings. 


Extensions 


(For further 


awarded extensions see the Fall 195 


niormation about 195.3 a4 students 


} JOURNAL 


In addition, these 1953-54 international grant 
holders received extensions: 

Annelise Thimme, to com 
plete research for book, to January 1955 


GERMANY Dr. 


INDIA 


Miss Mariam George, to complete 


research in antibiotics; summer 1954 


Mrs. Takano, to complete 
work for M.A. in English literature; summer 
1954 


JAPAN 


JAPAN Fumi 


Mrs. ‘Takeko 


plete social service case work; summet 


Matsumoto, to com- 
L954 





Editorials 


Mrs. A. Ross Hill 


We record with sadness the death in June 
of Mrs. A. Ross Hill, national Treasurer 
of the Association from 1923 to 1945. 
Mrs. Hill guided AAUW finances through 
the period when the national Headquar- 
ters building was purchased and cleared of 
indebtedness; during her service as Treas- 
urer, the membership increased from 18,- 
000 to 79,500; and the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund was initiated and grew 
$800,000. Thanks in 


measure to her experience and wisdom, 


to a sum of large 
sound policies were developed to meet this 
rapid expansion of the Association’s fi- 
Associa 


tion’s treasury not only met the problems 


nances; under her guidance the 
of growth, but weathered the de pression 
of the 30’s successfully. 

Those who worked with her will always 
Hill’s contribution to the 
Association with gratitude, and think of 
her with affection. The Vassie James Hill 
Fellowship, contributed by the Southwest 
Central Unit of AAUW, is 


memorial in her honor. 


remember Mrs. 


a permanent 


The Bricker Amendment 

We have asked Dr. Bessie Rand ph, President 
f Hollins College, 
specialty is international law, to comment on 
the status of the Bricker 
dolph is a former chairman of the 


I meritus Virg nia, wu hose 
{mendment. Dr. Ran- 
Le gislative 


Program Committee. Epriror’s Nore. 


Some sort of proposal, perhaps for a con- 
stitutional amendment, to curb the Presi- 
dent’s power over all international agree- 
ments is sure to be an issue in the 1954 
Congressional elections. 

Since World War IL there has been in 


Congress and outside an increasing de- 


mand for a searching review and limita- 
tion of the President’s power over foreign 
policy. The action taken by Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman at Yalta and Pots 
dam has been seized upon and fre 

quently with little or no attention to hard 
facts that Presidents 
not only showed indefensibly bad judg 
acted far be 
yond their constitutional powers. As the 


United States has come to face the pros 


as proof those 


ment, but, more seriously, 


pect of an endless cold war with Russia 
and her satellites, the actions of Roosevelt 
and Truman have been pictured as more 
and more iniquitous and their role as 
scapegoats has become a stereotype for 
many citizens. Organizations of various 
types have decided that our participation 
in international cooperation can most ef- 
fectively be curbed or stopped short by 
tying the President’s hands in the control 
of foreign policy and giving to Congress all 
but the routine mechanics of negotiation. 

In February 1952, Senator Bricker first 
introduced his famous proposal to amend 
the Constitution in the matter of treaty 


and When his 


proposed amendment was present d to the 


non-treaty agreements. 


Senate on June 15, 1953, after changes in 
the Judiciary Committee, it had two main 
objectives: 


1. To keep all treaty content strictly 
within the limits of our national domestic 
Constitution, and also to give Congress 


power to regulate all Executive agree 
ments. Presumably this power applied not 
only to the content of such agreements, 
but also to the procedure of making, ex 
ecuting, and terminating them. 


2. To permit those treaties which operate 


inside this country to become the law of 
the land, 


not automatically as at present 
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under Article VI, but only 


actment into statutes by both houses of 


after their en- 


Congress; and to keep them strictly within 
Constitutional limitations 

Presidents Truman and Eisenhower both 
opposed the proposed Bricker Amendment 
as being a flagrant encroachment on presi- 
dential powers under the principle of the 
separation of powers. 

The resulting debates, as clearly re- 
flected in the Hearings before the Senate 
L800 
especially in the masses of data from the 
Bar and in the 
writings of thereof, 
show frequently an amazing ignorance of 


Judiciary Committee and 


pages 9 


American \ssociation, 
individual members 


certain basic facts. For example: 


1. The treaty making power is not derived 
all but 


vears before, based on the mere fact that 


from the Constitution at existed 
the United States is a sovereign person, a 
But the 
exercise of the power Was WIs¢ ly placed 
Article II, 2) in the hands of 
the President, subject to strong control 
by the Senate. It should constantly be 
emphasized that the Fathers were con- 
the President 
granted unlimited treats 


member of the family of nations 


primarily 


vineced that should not be 
making power, 
definitely 


Senate. 


but must be assisted and 


checked if necessary by the 


2. In treaty-making there are not two 
steps but four: 

a. Negotiation by the executive 

the 


without change 


b. Approval by Senate with or 
Ratification by the President 


Exchange of ratifications with the 


other power or powers 
Dates of these steps for any treaty may 
The De- 
partment of State has a list of 60 treaties 
the Presi- 
dent. About 25 of these were left unrati- 


be found in treaty collections 


which were never ratified by 


tied because either he or the foreign power 


the 
Apparently these four steps progressing “as 


refused to accept Senate changes. 
they should, alongside preliminary enact- 
ment procedures in both Houses of Con- 


gress, have never been worked out detfi- 
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nitely at all. There are 


which may stop the proposed treaty short 


several pitfalls 


of ratification by either side. 

Be it remembered also that along the 
way the proposed treaty-statute may run 
smack into a Senate filibuster, or presi- 
dential veto, or both. 

The Bricker proposal was defeated in 
the Senate; and a few days later (February 
26, 1954) the George proposal, last sur- 
Vivor of several compromise Brickeresque 
substitutes, was also defeated in the Sen- 
ate, lacking only one vote of the necessary 
two-thirds. Hence, the resolution was not 
sent to the House of Representatives. 

Some proposal of this kind will doubt- 
less be debated in the Congressional cam 
paigns. It will be supported, as before, by 
thousands of Americans who do not under- 
stand the dangerous consequences of such 
a change. Doubtless the continued wrangle 
the and 


branches will greatly please Russia and 


between executive legislative 
her satellites. 

Our Association has stood strongly for 
leaving our treaty content and procedures 
as they now are, and we shall certainly 
have to continue the fight. [t is our belief 
that before changing the treaty provisions 
the 
proponents ought to know clearly what 


if they ever are to be changed 


treaties are under international law and 


practice. This is emphatically not the case 
that 96 
competent to 


the United 


at present It is also our belief 


; ae 
able-bodied Senators are 


guard the treaty rights of 
States, legal and political 


Bessie C. RANDOLPH 





Here is a plan and a program 


New teachers for our schools 


. LAST, steps are under way for a con- 
A certed attack on one aspect of the 
teacher-shortage problem. Last May, 
flight educators, civic organization lead- 


top- 


ers, and representatives of communities 
throughout the country set to work on a 
plan for “recruiting, training, and deliver- 
ing to the nation’s overburdened and un- 
derstaffed schoolrooms mature, qualified 
women, holding bachelor’s degrees, but 
without previous professional prepara- 
tion or experience in teaching.” 

For a long time, AAUW has been point- 
ing out that a promising source for aug- 
menting our inadequate teacher supply 


is to be found in 


the large number of 
women college graduates who have reared 
their families and could consider teaching. 
Two AAUW ? staff members, Christine 
Heinig and Winifred Helmes, have repre- 
sented AAUW on the nation-wide com- 
mittee which was called by Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
and Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, to develop this 
approach. 

After the committee’s first 
May, a 


Heinig 


meeting in 
Miss 
member, field 
surveys in fifty community groups in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Jersey, and Maryland, “to 
explore teacher resources among mature 


subcommittee, of which 


Was a undertook 


” 


persons holding bachelor degrees. 
These surveys revealed not only an aware- 
ness of the acute shortage of fully quali- 
fied teachers, but also a real need “for a 
of this which 
worked out on the local level.” 


program tvpe could be 


A second meeting of the full committee, 
on August 6, voted to create a permanent 
committee “representing the institutions 
and agencies attending this conference” 
to assist Mrs. Leopold and Dr. Brownell 
“in promoting active programs for re- 


cruiting and college 


training mature 


graduates who lack qualifying teacher 
education.” 

This development seems to offer a plan 
AAUW. Indeed, 
in the discussions and field work AAUW 


Was often referred to by both educators 


almost tailormade for 


and citizens as the group in the community 
to find 


serve on screening committees. 


candidates for training and to 

A college course especially planned to 
lead to the certification for teaching of the 
mature liberal arts graduate has frequently 
AAUW members who 
undertaken 


order to re 


been suggested by 
refresher 
the 


suggestions for 


have themselves 


courses In teach 


enter 


ing field. Some of these 
the improvement of training courses, as 
well as an expression of the satisfaction 
gained by mature teaching, 
were reported in the AAUW Journat, 
March 1954, under the 
Teach or Not To Teach” page 160 
Many branch reports for 1954 indicate 
AAUW’s alertness in seeking to recruit 
the little-used 


resource of mature women who are able to 


women in 


heading “To 


teachers from heretofore 
take jobs in addition to home responsibili- 


ties. Summary statements from branch 
reports will illustrate: 

Green Bay, Wi 
encouraged to become prope rly certified.” 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


have returned to teaching in past y 


; ** Seve ral members were 


SCONSL? 


“Survey shows twelve 


ear, twent' 
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five returned to midwestern university in past 
four years to complete education and re-train 
for teaching.” 


Kaysville, Utah: “Branch has been ‘very in- 
strumental’ in interesting five women in finish 
ing their education to relieve teacher short- 
ages in county.” 

Minnesota: 


perinte ndent of schools 


Virginia City, “Interviewed su- 
as to possibility of 
education being offered 
at Duluth Branch, University of Minnesota.” 
kuclid, Ohio: “We 


of teacher recruitment 


refresher courses in 


are now engaged in a study 
trying to ascertain 
specific ways in which we 


may help in our 


local community to encourage well quali- 
fied mature college women whose families are 
now fairly independent to return to the pro- 


fession.”” 


Oakland, 
has fortified 


M chigan: “Education Committee 
itself 


on the present need for teachers in our local 


with background material 


schools. It has used every opportunity to urge 
AAUW members. whenever possible, to return 
to or enter the teaching field. Local superin- 
tendents of schools have been alerted to the 
resources within our membership. In turn, 
members were referred to the superintendents 
for guidance in refresher or enabling courses. 


Many 


planning in the near future, to serve either as 


members have already begun, or are 


contract or substitute teachers.” 


kl Paso, Te ras 


man in 


“Cooperated with State Chair 
survey of offered to 


to train college 


courses being 


refresh former teachers and 


graduates for teaching.” 
Fort Worth, Texas: 


mimeographed and distributed to members 


Education (Committee 


of the branch a list of recommendations on 
action members might personally take to cor- 
rect teacher shortage situation. One recommen- 


dation reads: “*We can emphasize the service 


motif in encouraging ¢ apable men and women 


to enter the tea 


Boise ‘ Idaho: The 


organize a Refresher Course for next year.” 


ing profession.’ 


branch “hopes to help to 


The work done in the Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


Branch, is especially interesting. Two 
hundred letters sent to branch members in 
1954, asking whether the recipient would 
be interested in ieaching, were answered 
in the affirmative by 34 members who were 


able to 
42 


consider full-time teaching. 
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Twenty-six members indicated interest in 
substitute teaching; 11 were able to con- 
full-time 
expressed interest in and need for training. 


In Wisconsin, A | W branches made a“ 


survey 


sider teaching. Twenty-three 


last vear of members willing to 
return to teaching and found upwards of 
350 women who were interested. 

The “new” idea for teacher recruitment 
emphasizes adding highly qualified per- 
sons to the ranks of the teaching profes- 
sion by drawing from a new resource of 
manpower, the college graduate who has 
never taught or prepared for teaching. 
Such teachers will give stability to the 
staff of a local school because they will 
probably teach in one school system con- 
tinuously for a period of 10 to 20 years. 
Such stability 


school systems where the turnover in the 


is much needed in many 
ranks of the younger teachers is exceed- 
ingly high, from 30 to 50 percent yearly. 

The national committee does not plan 
to work out the details of any given pro- 
gram nor does it expect to find funds to 
enable a local group to undertake it. In- 
deed, this program must be flexible and 
should be developed locally according to 
the individual needs of the specific people 
who are to take the training. All indica- 
tions are that the program will not be ex- 
pensive and that funds to finance it can be 
provided locally, by institutions and by 
individual tuitions. 

It is expected that citizens groups, ed- 
ucational and civic, »hool administrators 
and directors of teacher-training institu- 
tions will work jointly to develop such a 
plan, but the start will of course have to 
be made by some persons Or 2roups who 
see the importance and practical possibili- 
ties of this idea and who will take the 
initiative therefor to gain community 
support for it. Several AAUW branches 
and some state divisions seem already to 


make 


this plan a “natural” for them to sponsor. 


have done groundwork that will 
Correspondence about the program may 
be addressed to Dr. Brownell or Mrs. 
Leopold or to Miss Christine M. Heini 
AAUW Associate, at Headquarters. 


cr 
ig, 
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Six Institutions Approved 
for AAUW Membership 


Six colleges and universities have been 
added to the list of institutions meeting 
the AAUW membership, 
bringing the total to 355. The recently 
added institutions are: American 
versity, Washington, D. C.; Carthage 
College, Carthage, Llinois; Clarke Col- 
lege, Dubuque, lowa; Emmanuel College, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Gustavus Adol- 
phus College, St. Peter, Minnesota; Mis- 
sissipp! Southern College, Hattiesburg. 

Graduates of 
hold degrees that meet 
of liberal 
now eligible for membership in the Asso- 
ciation. 


standards for 


institutions who 
the AAUW re- 


arts education 


these 


quirement are 


Dr. Helmes Goes to New Post 


It is with regret that we announce the 
resignation of Dr. Winifred G. Helmes 
from the AAUW national staff, where she 
has ably served as Status of Women Asso- 
ciate since 1951. To the many members 
who have worked with Dr. Helmes, en- 
joved her materials for the clarity and 
vigor with which they presented status of 
women problems, or come to know her as 
an effective speaker, this announcement 
will bring a keen sense of loss. But AAUW 
may feel some pride that the Status of 
Women called to 
undertake an post that is 
closely related to AAUW/_ interests 
Assistant Director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Associate has been 


important 


1AUW Continues to Grow! 


Since the May JouRNAL was issued, 15 
new branches have been recognized, bring- 
ing the total of branches to 1,282. They 
represent gains in eight of the nine Re- 


the Southwest Central 
Region, three in the South Pacific, two in 
the North Pacific; one each in five other 
regions. The new branches are Escondido, 
Manhattan Beach, and San Carlos, Cali 
fornia; Preston, Idaho; Lindsborg, Kan 
sas; Franklin County, Maine; Cleveland, 
Mississippi; Houston and Raytown, Mis 
souri; Chadron, Nebraska; Wilmington, 
North Carolina; Hillsboro, Oregon; Has 
kell and Kerrville, Texas; Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 

At the close of the fiscal year, June 
30, 1954, total membership of AAUW 
stood at 131,703, in 1,275 branches. There 
ear of 6,100 mem- 


gions: five in 


was a net gain for the y 
bers and 36 branches. 


The State Presidents Conference 

The State Presidents Conference, held at 
the National Cathedral School for Girls, 
Washington, D. C., June 19-22, brought 
together presidents of all 48 state divi 
sions, the Board of Directors, and mem 


bers of the Headquarters staff. The pro 
gram developed the theme, “Safeguarding 
Our 


Freedoms,” through sessions on a 
series of inter-related topics: “We State 
Our Principles,” “We Define Our Pur 
poses,” *We Make Our Plans,” “We Set 
Up Our Procedures,” “We Organize Our 
Study Groups,” and “We Outline Our 
Policies.” 

As always, the contacts, the exchange 
of problems and answers-to-problems, and 
the discussions of AAUW purposes and 
how they may be realized, gave new presi 
dents and old a rich experience that W ill be 


fruitful for the coming year’s work 


Board Action 


New committee appointments made by 
the Board of Directors in June were: 


13 
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Fellowship Awards — Dr. Frieda Ullian, New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 
Fellowship Funds — Dr. Edna Durland, Aber- 
deen, S.D. 
Standards and Recognition — Dr. Pearl Ho- 
grefe, Ames, Ia. 
Dr. Nannie M. Tilley, Commerce, Texas. 
Mrs. Katharine E. White, Red Bank, 
N. J., was appointed as a trustee of the 
Fellowship Endowment Fund. 
The Special Committee on Selections 
for Oxford University 
with appreciation of a task well done. 


1 New Study hit — 
What Democracy Stands For 


was discharged, 


A new study kit on “What Democracy 
Stands For” has been assembled for the 
use of social studies groups — and any 
others interested in this basic problem 
of our times. The kit goes back to the 
AAUW Board’s 


national statement on 


Pre-Convention Calendar 


In preparing for the convention, 
these deadlines to remember. 
For details, see pages 24-25, and 
consult the May JouRNAL, page 253. 


are 


As soon as possible — Suggested prob- 
lems for the model branch board meeting 
at convention. 


October 25 — Proposed amendments to 
the By-Laws, for discussion at the com- 


mittee meeting. (Final date below. 


October 27 — Comments or suggestions 
for Legislative Program Committee. 

November 5 — Suggestions for nomina- 
tions for elective national offices. (See By- 


Laws, VII, 3b. 


December 27 — Proposed amendments 
to the By-Laws, final date. (See By-Laws, 
XVIHI. 

March 1 — Members’dues to be counted 
for delegate quotas. Dues of members 
to be counted in determining branch dele- 
gate quotas must be in the office of the 
Controller at Headquarters by this date. 
(See By-Laws, XIII 2; 4b and c.) 


June 13 — Proposed resolutions. 
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“The Communist Threat to Freedom 
and Democracy,” published in the Janu- 
ary 1953 JourNaL. To quote the intro- 


duction: 


. the 1953 statement enumerated some of 
the traditional attributes of a democracy: 
freedom of thought, freedom of press and radio, 
recognition of the rights of nonconformists, 
and trust in education, as well as many others. 
Today, we in the United States are confronted 
with a thorny problem: how to protect and 
maintain our individual liberties without im- 
pairing our national security. And a first step 
in trying to cope with this problem is to under- 
stand as clearly as possible what we mean by 
“individual liberties” 
defined certain liberties as 


why our ancestors 
“unalienable,” and 
why, after nearly 175 years, their choice of 
liberties still seems very wise. It is the purpose 
of this kit to help study group members toward 


an understanding of these liberties. 


The kit contains articles, reprints, and 
questions for discussion to help the reader 
to explore these topics: 

Our Government and Individual Liberties 

Freedom of the Press 

Freedom of Teaching and Investigation 

Freedom to Form an Opinion 

Fear: A Force That Can Destroy Society 

The price is $1.25, from the Publications 
Clerk at Headquarters. 


Painting Guide Now Available 

Isolated? Want to take up paint and 
brush but can’t find a teacher? These 
reasons need no longer inhibit you. The 
AAUW guide, Painting, is now available. 
Written for the beginner, this pamphlet 
was conceived to encourage the curious 
even the one who is sure she 
talent.” 
guide is on encouraging individual crea- 


member 


has “no The emphasis in the 
tivity rather than on perfecting technique. 
‘Twelve sessions are outlined, each devoted 
to a particular element in oil painting: 
experimenting with paints, setting up a 


still-life, painting in flat pattern, painting 
textures, etc. 

Ihe guide contains information about 
a minimum kit of materials. It also lists 
colored postcard reproductions which may 
be ordered from galleries and used in 
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For 
members who wish to pursue their studio 


connection with specific sessions. 
activity further, there is a selected bibli- 
ography on painting in watercolor and 
oil, drawing and design, and the use of 
pastels. The Arts Resource Center staff 
will be interested in receiving your com- 
ments after you have used the pamphlet. 

Order the Clerk 


at Headquarters; price 45 cents 


from Publications 


More about Our Money 


A new attractively designed “Finance 
Folder,” produced expressly for AAUW 
i AAUW 
Headquarters. It is designed as a follow-up 
to the popular “Money Management 
Portfolio,” issued in 1952 by the Status of 


Women Committee. 


members, is now available at 


There is a difference, however. The new 
publication is designed to answer ques- 
tions on concrete problems in money man- 
agement that are important to American 
women and their families. There are four 
complete units, each giving practical con 
cise information and discussing general 
principles: “Investing on a Small Scale”’; 
“How to Borrow Wisely”; “Fire, Health, 
Auto Liability 


“Money Management at Your House.” 


and Insurance”; and 
The material is reprinted from Changing 
the Aiplinger The 
Ks Finance Folder” was prepared by Dr. 
Winifred Helmes, AAUW staff associate, 
and Mr. Robert Luce, associate editor of 
Order from the Publica 
Headquarters; price, 75 


Times, Magazine. 


the magazine. 
Clerk at 


tions 
cents. ) 


Materials for a Branch TV Show — 
Finding the School Dollar 

A six-minute TV program on “Finding 
the School Dollar” AAUW 


branches material for the airwaves, to 


now offers 


use in connection with their studies of 


school taxes and finance. 
The TV 


three-minute moving picture with tape- 


show material consists of a 


recorded commentary, the script of a 


three-minute live interview which intro 


duces the idea of finding new sources 
for the school dollar, and two charts about 
the school crisis in classrooms and teac her 
shortage which can be used in the live 
interview. 
The film 
run simultaneously on 


and must be 


TV 


commentary 
the 


show, 


preceded by the live-interview. The script 


of the interview used when the picture 
was first shown, July 12, 1954, in Wash 
ington, D. C., is included simply to give 
a local chairman suggestions. An inter 
view with a local branch member, along 
similar lines but bringing in local facts, 
is preferable to using the prepared inter 
view. 
This 


branches for a 


AAUW 


may be 


available to 
rental of $1.50, 
ordered from the AAUW 
Clerk at Headquarters. 


material, 


Publications 


Legislative Program Committee 
Meeting for 1954 


The national Legislative Program Com 
mittee will meet at Headquarters in 
Washington, November 11-12 to draft 
a tentative legislative program for sub 
Hallie 


mission to the 1955 convention. Dr 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors most of them new 

their books published, promoted and distributed through 
our unique plan. No matter what type of book 
written fiction poetry, biography, religious 

help you. Send for our f ated brochure 
Publish Your Book ION PRESS I 
4 A-414,386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. In Californi 
9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46. 


THE SALOME GAYNOR THEATRE 
FOR CHILDREN 


1954-55 Season 
““NUREMBURG STOVE”’ 


‘““COLONIAL DRUMMER BOY” 
“THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES” 


Touring the East 
For information address 
SALOME GAYNOR 
1436 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 10, Pa. 


3) 
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Farmer, chairman, invites AAUW mem- 
bers’ comments and suggestions on the 
content or administration of the program, 
and requests that recommendations be 
sent to the committee at 1634 Eye Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., on or before 
October 27, 1954. 


Legislative Program — Action Taken 


During the summer, when many branches 
are more or less closing shop, the activities 
of the Legislative Office are gaining mo- 
mentum. This is especially true when 
Congress is ‘in its final session, since all 
bills not acted on before Congress finally 
adjourns Ww ill die, and congressional calen- 
dars are crowded with important legisla- 
tive “musts.” 

Since the national Legislative Program 
Committee last reported to you in the 
May JourNAL, the 
laboration with the appropriate 


committee in col- 
subject 
matter committees, has taken the follow- 


ing legislative action: 


Office of 
the Subcommittee on Labor and Federal Secur- 
House 
favorable 


Education. — Recommended to 


ity, Appropriations Committee, its 
consideration of the Administra 
tion’s proposed budget for the Office of Edu 


May 7 
Equal Pay for Equal Work. \lerted state 


legislative program and status of women chair 
men that 
House 
might reserve time for public hearings on equal 
pay bills and suggested that they notify the 


May 19). 


cation 


upon strong public demand the 


Committee on Education and Labor 


House Committee of their interest 


Federal Aid for School Construction. — 
Urged support of measures to provide federal 
aid for 
before the Education of 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
May 21 


hower (July 12). 


school construction, in a statement 


Subcommittee on 
and in a letter to President Eisen 
\ follow-up message was sent 
to state education and _ legislative program 
chairmen on the status of the measure and the 
July 12). Later, 
AAUW joined with nineteen other organiza 


need for citizen support 
tions in urging President Eisenhower and House 
and Senate leaders to support emergency aid 


for school construction July 21). 
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Trade 
Urged at least 


Reciprocal Agreements Act. — 
a one-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, in messages 
to Senate Finance Committee and House Ways 
and Means Committee (June 7). A follow-up 
was and 


legislative 


international 
program chairmen, 
their Congressional 
delegations of their interest in the extension of 


sent to state branch 


relations and 


suggesting they notify 
authority to enter into reciprocal trade agree- 


ments (June 7 


Public Housing Program. — Protested the 
proposal of House leaders to instruct House 
conferees to remain firm on previous House 
action which had eliminated entirely the Ad- 
ministration-sponsored public housing pro- 
gram, and urged the House to support con- 
tinuation of the low-cost public housing pro- 
June 14). 


gram 


UN Technical As- 
sistance Fund. — Urged Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to restore US contribution 
to UN Technical Assistance Fund, previously 
House (August 3). Copy of 
message was sent to all Senators. A follow-up 
alert 


US Contribution to 


eliminated by 


was sent to state legislative chairmen 
reporting the House elimination of all funds 
for the UN Technical Assistance Program, and 
suggesting they contact their Senators if they 
wished the restored by the 


Senate 


appropriation 
August 3). 


\ complete résumé of all Association 
legislative activity during the 83rd Con- 


gress, including the fate in Congress of 


each measure, is available without charge 


the Publications Clerk at Head- 
quarters. Specific inquiries should be ad- 
the 


Headquarte rs. 


from 


dressed to Legislative Associate at 


Writing Project — Judges’ Choices 


for 1953-54 


Top-ranking authors and poets in the 
AAUW Writing Project for 1953-54 are 


as follows: 


Short Story 
First place “The Decision” by Priscilla A. 
Johnson, North Shore, Illinois, Branch 
“Unto Others’”’ by Hazel L. 
Bowman, member-at-large, Mulberry, Flor 
ida 


Secc ynd place 
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Verse 

First place “Aeneas Gains the Highest 
Hill” by Marjorie Padfield Roberts, Cham 
paign-Urbana, Illinois, Branch 


4 


Second place “Stranger’’ by Grace Hunter, 


member-at-large, Grinnell, Lowa. 


There were 97 entries from 21 states 
and the Canal Zone. Although this is a 
drop in numbers from other years, the 
quality of the writing drew particular 
comment from the professional judges. 
Mari Sandoz wrote of the short 
that the structure was better this year 
than last, last 


included imaginative 


stories 


although year’s entries 


work. The 


verse, according to Horace Gregory, Was 


more 


better and far more promising than selec- 
tions of other vears. 

The Modesto, ( ‘alifornia, W riting group 
read all the short stories and named the 
top ten to be sent on for final judging by 
Miss Sandoz. The verse was read by the 
Omaha, Nebraska, writing group and the 
top ten sent on to Mr. Gregory for final 
judging. 

Entries are now being received for this 
year’s Writing Project; the deadline is 
December 31, 1954. (See announcement, 
page 189, March 1954 JourNat.) If you 
are interested in submitting a short story 
or verse, ask your arts chairman for a 
copy of the Branch Handbook in the Arts 
and read the rules for the Writing Project 
on page 64. Or you may now order this 
pamphlet from the Clerk 
for the recently reduced price of 35 cents. 


Publications 


Interchange of Teachers 


As the JouRNAL goes to press, the current 
crop. of 162. strong 
from 11 is in Washington for 
their “induction” program. As in the 
past, AAUW has helped in this program 
of introduction to the United States. The 
New York City Branch provided its usual 
generous hospitality, so important as the 
teachers first arrive here. Then, under the 
guidance of the Office of 
which administers the exchanges, the 
teachers came to Washington where they 


exchange teachers, 


countries, 


Education, 


were given information relating to the 
American aspects of their profession and 
were entertained by their embassies and 
others. 

The climax of their Washington visit 
was the dinner sponsored by the associa 
tions, including AAUW, who are members 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
the Exchange of Teachers. This committee 
undertakes to make better known the 
opportunities for American teachers in 
this program, and to offer professional 
and social hospitality to exchange teach- 
ers. AAUW members are reminded that 
applications for teaching positions abroad 
in 1955-56 must be in the Office of Educa 
tion (Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C.) on 
October 15, 1954. 

Any report of AAUW in relation to the 
teacher exchange program must give 
special mention to the great value of the 
hospitality offered to foreign teachers by 


AAUW Names 


and teaching assignments of those cur 


members and branches. 
rently in this country have been sent to 
the nearest state division. 


Summer Institute Scholarships 
Each year two AAUW members receive 
summer scholarships from the Merrill 
Palmer School in Detroit and the Vassar 
Institute in Child Development. Their 
reports at the end of the session are always 
enthusiastic, and this year is no exception 
Mrs. P. M. Beadle, member of the 
Annapolis, Maryland, Branch, writes that 


Why Not Conduct a Better Meeting? 


elt aL 8 
PROCEDURE MADE EASY 


By RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK Reg. Parliomentarian 


“It is the handiest and cleverest guide we've seen to 
help the inexperienced chairman.""—AAUW Journal 


Finger-tip, visible aid system of meeting procedure 
Only seconds and you have the answer to every 
meeting problem Send today $2.50 


SEND CHECK OR M.O. REFUND IF NOT SATISFIED 
COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
Box UW, Ellenton, Florida 
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the Vassar Institute 


memorable 


her experience at 
“truly 
back with renewed vigor and inspiration 


was sends me 
for understanding and pursuing real demo- 
cratic living both in the home and in the 
community.” One of Mrs. Beadle’s three 
children was enrolled with the 
Institute. Mrs. Beadle is a high school 
teacher, and reports that she has been 


her in 


asked to teach a course in family relations, 
for which the Institute 
valuable preparation. She is also status of 


training is in- 


women chairman of the branch. 

Mrs. John Sullivan, of the Huntington 
Park-Rio Hondo, California, Branch, re- 
ceived the Merrill-Palmer scholarship. She 


writes: 


rhe most significant experience for me in this 


seminar was living, as the only American 


student here, with foreign women two from 
Europe, the rest from the Near and Far East. 
Our acceptance of each other was both stimu- 
lating and satisfying as we explored our vari 
ous cultures. 

The staff, five highly qualified and skilled 
people, have helped me to look for and examine 
the underlying concepts, principles, and values 


that cause tensions in the relationships of men. 


Three of the women from other coun- 
tries in the group had held or are holding 
AAUW international grants. Mrs. Sulli- 
van has served her branch as study group 
co-ordinator and program chairman, as 
well as in the finance and_ hospitality 
chairmanships. 

Scholarships for next year will be an- 
nounced in the January JOURNAL. 


Education Week 

This year the thirty-fourth annual ob- 
of American Education Week 
will take place November 7-13. An esti- 
mated twenty million Americans will visit 
week. It is an excellent 
time for AAUW members interested in 
school support to visit the schools and 
start 


servance 


classrooms that 


familiarizing themselves with as- 
pects of school administration relating to 
AAUW’s study of “ Taxation and Financ- 
ing of Public Schools.”’ Because it is the 
high point of popular interest in educa- 
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Week 


a particularly effective time to sponsor 


tion, American Education is also 


public forums on school matters. 


Fellowship Contributions 
The editor and the Fellowship-Grant Of- 
fice the 


have 


various 
had to exert 
considerable self-restraint in the title and 


not to mention 


com- 
mittees concerned) 
the phrasing of this report on the contri- 
butions for 1953-54. Had they had their 
way, they would have blazoned the news 
in bold headline tvpe. Because the total 
this vear has topped that of any other 
and it’s dificult not to boast on behalf of 
the whole organization. 

That total from branch 
and state organizations was $189,946 
thirty $28,382 to be 
more than given last vear. 
Of this total, $90,148 was designated for 
international 


contribut ion 
almost thousand 
exact) was 


grants: $43,322 for various 


endowments; $3,000 for fellowship stipend 


$21,500 for 
special fell Ww ships 


supplements; “living” or 
supported out of cur- 

$17,607 for named 
fellowship gifts; and $14,368 for “ undesig- 
nated,” the fund that 
the discretion of the standing committees. 

Actually the total the 
fellowship-grant program this year topped 
$200,000, 


rent contributions); 


is to be used at 


sum given to 


because of special gifts and 
bequests. 
The list of contributions by states will 


be published in January. 


Has Your 
We that 


tion is asking its members to send a dime 


{ddress Changed? 


note one educational organiza- 
with notice of change of address, to help 
the cost of 
dressograph plate, ete. 


making the new ad 
AAUW iss still 


but we do have 


cover 


giving this service free 
to have the information. So if you have 
moved, please send to the Headquarters 
Records Office or make sure that the 
branch treasurer sends the new address 
and the old one. And if you are a “ Mrs.” 
please give both your own and your hus- 
band’s name. Send changes by December 
10 for the January JOURNAL. 





ACHIEVEMENT AWARD to 


ACH YEAR a distinguished woman 

4 scholar is named by the Fellowship 
Awards Committee to receive the AAUW 
Achievement Award of $2,500,  con- 
tributed by the Northwest Central Re- 
gion. The 1954 award was presented to 
Dr. Marjorie Nicolson, professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia University, in recogni- 
tion of her achievements as a_ teacher, 
author, and scholar. 

The presentation took place at a gala 
dinner at the State Presidents Conference, 
June 24. Dr. Evalyn A. Clark, Chairman 
of the Fellowship Awards Committee, re- 
viewed Dr. Nicolson’s career, as a teacher 
in the public schools of Saginaw and De- 
troit, Michigan, graduate student in the 

Fellow 
teacher, 


Dr. Nicol- 


son’s interest in the interaction of science 


United States and Guggenheim 


and later as a college 


writer, and 


abroad, 
research scholar. 
and literature is represented in several of 
books: A World in the Moon; The 
Microscope and English Imagination; New- 
ton Demands the Muse; Voyages to the 
Moon; and The Breaking of the Circle. The 
British Prize for 
English Literature was awarded to Dr. 
Nicolson in 1947 for Newton Demands the 
Muse. These volumes appeared, Dr. Clark 


her 
\cademy 


Crawshay 


demands of 
Dr. 


stated, “in spite of heavy 
teaching on her time and energy.” 


( lark continued: 


I sometimes think she must feel dizzy at the 
number of master’s and doctor's dissertations 
she has shepherded along to completion. She 
could well count dissertations instead of sheep 
.. The nicest tribute 
I know came from a recent Ph.D. of Professor 
Nicolson’s who said, ** Her students eall her the 
Fourth Fate, the Fourth Grace, and the Tenth 
Muse.” 


to put herself to sleep. 3 


In accepting the award, Dr. Nicolson 
told of her long appreciation of AAUW’s 
fellowship program, and sketched a fas- 


Marjorie Nicolson 


the excitements of 
drawn from her own experience 
the 
Letters and the historical incidents back 


of them. 


cinating picture of 
research, 
Conway 


in tracking down famous 


Her response to the citation concluded: 


We can, I believe, hope that in our educa 
tional institutions we can do something to see 
to it that young people in their most formative 
years have as much opportunity as possible for 
quiet and peace and an opportunity to discover 
the timeless, the values whether in litera 
ture or in life which have proved enduring. 
It is the scholar who holds the key to these 


verities. 


Dr. Nicolson, who is the first woman ap 
the 
graduate faculty at Columbia University, 


pointed to a full professorship on 


has been editor of the American Scholar, 
the Phi Beta Kappa publication, and the 
Journal of the History of Ideas. She was 
President of the United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa, 1940-46. She served on the 
staffs of the University of Minnesota and 
Goucher College, Baltimore, and 
Dean of Smith College from 1929 to 1941. 


Was 


Milan Offers Resident Fellowship 
The Milan Branch of the Italian Federa 


tion of University Women announces a 
free place lodging without board) at the 


della Milan for six 


months, at time between Julv 1, 


Casa Laureata in 
any 
1955 and June 30, 1956, for a member of 
IFUW wishing to carry out 1 

training in any field of study. The Casa 
della Laureata is a residence for 
| niversity of Milan. 
(Applications of AAUW members must 
be submitted to the AAUW Committee 
on Fellowship Awards, 1634 Eye Street 


N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 
ber 1. Further details may 


women 


students near the 


. by Decem- 
he obtau { d 


from the Secretary to the Committee. 





Named Fellowship Gifts 


These are contributions of $500 or multiples thereof, named by the donors in honor of an indi- 
vidual or AAUW group, and designated by the donors either for a specific purpose relating to 


the fellowship phase of the program or as funds which may be used where the need is greatest. 


For 1954-55, the Fellowship Funds office lists the following assignment of grants: 


California — Marguerite Gilbreath Scherb (Bak- 
ersfield); Lora Lind (Merced); Oakland; Florence 
Peebles ; Salinas; Ada Belle Welsh (San 
Fernando Valley); Twentieth Anniversary 
County 


Pasadena 


sonoma 


Connecticut — June Rowlison Burr Memorial 


Bridgeport . 


Illinois — Grace Freeman (Aurora) Anniversary 
Aurora); Hester Carrier (Decatur); 20th Anniver- 
sary Hinsdale : Jac ksonville; Ada Mersereau Hot« h- 
kiss (Peoria); Florence Olson England (South Sub- 


urban); Grace Lomelino (Springfield). 
Indiana — Indianapolis; South Bend 


Louisiana — Agnes Edwards; Rosa L. 


State). 


Wyatt 
Michigan — Anne Tomlinson Courtright (Mid 
land); Cora Hinkins Farrar ( Birmingham); Detroit; 
Margaret Elliott Tracy Ann Arbor); Marjory 


Irving Seeber (Grosse Pointe 


Minnesota — Duluth. 


Montana — Mary J. Meek (State 


Bolte Atlantic 
Mountain Lakes); 


New Jersey — Edith C. 
Dorothy G 
Madison 


New York — Albany; 
Schene: tady . 


chester 


City 
Young Elizabeth; 


Ruth Merrill (Rochester); 
Central New York - West- 


Syracuse 


North Carolina — Charlotte 
Ohio — Florence Mary Fitch 
Oklahoma — Marjorie 


Tulsa . 


State); Painesville. 


Andersen Gardener, 


Oregon 


— Oregon (State 


Pennsylvania — Mildred Tesh Group (Erie). 


Adelheid Schimak (State 


Texas 


Washington — Golden Anniversary (Seattl 


West Virginia — Dorothy Bragonier 
ton). 


Hunting- 


Named International Grants 


These are contributions up to $2500 given in grants of $500 or multiples thereof, named by the 


donors. Usually more than one grant is assigned to a grant-holder. Amounts given are adjusted 


in each case to the grant-holder’s needs, and grants may be divided or supplemented from undes 


ignated funds as required. 


Alabama — Montgomery, Clara de Minjer, Hol 
land. 


Arizona 
WINONA 
Australia; State, Micheline 


MonTGOMERY 


State), 


Marie Aitchison, 
Rocher, France. 


California 

ALHAMBRA-SAN GABRIEL, ARCADIA, BAKERSFIELD, 
Bani Singh, India; FLora Mitter FREEMAN (Berke 
ley), Noriko Takahashi, Japan; BURLINGAME-SAN 
Marteo-HiLtisporouGH, Safia Fahmy, Egypt; Con- 
Lee, Australia; Fresno, Mitsue 
Fujiwara, Japan; GLENDALE, Anne Kernan, Ire- 
land; Hayward), Mitsue 
Fujiwara, Japan; Humpo.pt, Bani Singh, India; 
Huntrncton Parx-Rio Honpo, Luz Belardo, 
Philippines; La Mesa, Boonnam Boonsaith, Thai- 
land; Lone Bracn, Asta Winther, Denmark; ANN 
Townsend (Long Beach), Ida Siccama, Holland; 
Los ALros, Boonnam Boonsaith, Thailand; Lovuts: 
PINNEY Mi M ANUS Los Ange les ° The rese Bremer, 
Belgium; Los AnceLes, Luz Belardo, Philippines; 


corD, Patricia 


Sypi, CLarRE SCHWARTZ 
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Marin, Bani 


Boonnam Boonsaith, 


India; MeENLO-ATHERTON, 
Thailand; Mopgesto, Mitsue 
Fujiwara, Japan; MonTereY PENINSULA, Patricia 
Lee, Australia; Errie and Exvizaperun McFappen 
Palo Alto), Patricia Lee, Australia; Pomona Va.L- 
LEY, Boonnam Boonsaith, Thailand; Peccy Werrn- 
oFF (Porterville), 


Singh, 


Mitsue Fujiwara, Japan; Rep- 
DING, Patricia Lee, Australia; RepLANDs, Boonnam 
Boonsaith, Thailand; SackaMENTO, Patricia Lee, 
Australia; San Disco, Bjorg Foyn, Norway; HELEN 
WEBSTER san Fernando Valley . Nancy Millis, 
Australia; San Jose, Cacilie Quetsch, Germany; 
Errie ANDERSON (San Pedro), Boonnam Boonsaith, 
Thailand; Santa Cruz, Mitsue Fujiwara, Japan; 
Monica, Euphrossyne Cavada, 
Tart, Ilona Fiirst, Israel; WatNutT Creek, Patricia 
Lee, Australia; Wuuirtier, Bani Singh, India; 
Morner Love (Auburn, Nevada County, Placer 


ville . Marie The rese von Roe sg 


SANTA Greece; 


en, Luxembourg 


Delaware — ANNIE Jump Cannon 
Bloch-Frankenthal, Israel 
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Florida — Srarr, Ilona Furst, Israel. 


Georgia — Exvizaspern FuLier Jackson 
Ilona Furst, Israel. 


Idaho 


pines. 


State ° 
JAYNE Jones (State), Elisa Julian, Philip- 


Illinois 

Rutu Cameron Lant (North Shore 
Egypt; Jura Mives Birks 
dyodharaks, Thailand; Harrierre S. ANDREWS 


Western Springs), Noriko Takahashi, Japan. 


, Safia Fahmy, 


Peoria), Sinee Sina- 


Indiana —¢ Fort 


Kutschera, 
Austria. ! 


WAYNI : Eleonore 


lowa 
Anison Arrcutson (Cedar Falls), 


Seith, Denmark; Mayme Yaur 
phrossyne Cavada, Greece. 


Betty Knox- 


Sioux City), Eu- 


Kansas 

HvutTcHINsoN, 
Racuet PuGcu 
nack, 
Marianne von 
State Board), 


Kentucky 

Frances Jewett McVey (State 
Margrete Christensen, Norway . 
grete Christensen, Norway 


Elizabeth du Toit, South Africa; 
Independence), Marianne von Har 
Wichita), 
Hype 


JAQUETTA DOWNING 
Harnack, Germany; 


Tulika Sen., India 


Germany; 


EMMA 


LOUISVILLE, 
Mar 


LOUISVILLE, 


Louisiana 


Sasri Punyarajun, 
Maine 


State, Asta Winther, Denmark; Epirn K. Anport 
Memoria! Bremer, Belgium 


—Sa 


LY Perry Bevi 
Thailand 


New Orleans), 


State Therese 


Maryland 
Ze aland 


—Sauispury, Maria Wodzicka, New 


Massachusetts 
Tulika 


Boston, 


India. 


Sen, India; Strate, Tulika Sen, 


Michigan 

MarcGaret Wepve.t Branpon Sayo Yot- 
Reep Dunnam (Ann 
France; Lots Baker 


Flint), Ida Hakemeyer, Germany; 
HELEN STEINHILBER (Jackson), 


France ’ E. 


State 
sukura, Japan; Evizasperu 
Arbor 
McCormack 


Suzanne Verlaguet, 


KALAMAZOO, Su- 


zanne Verlaguet, 


BeaTRICE GIBBS 


Lansing- E 


Lansing), Ida Hakemeyer, Germany; 


Upper Peninsuta (Copper Country, Crystal Falls, 
Gogebic Range, Iron Mountain-Kingsford, Ishpem- 
ing, Marquette, Sault Ste. Marie), Sayo Yotsukura, 


Japan. 


Minnesota 


EvizaBetu ‘TscHUMPERLIN (St. Cloud), Jesusa Bar- 


rios, Philippines; Carouint 


SAUNDERS 
St. Paul), Marita Nieminen, Finland 


LINDEKI 


M issouri 


MarGarRET JOHNSON 


Kemp (Kansas 


City , St. 
Louis, Sinee Sinadyodharaks, Thailand 


Montana — Leia K. 
Julian, Philippines. 
Nebraska 


Dr. Louise 


Hutenins (State), Elisa 


Pounpb (State and Scottsbluff), Michel- 


ine Rocher, France. 


Nevada — Harriet Gappis Spann (State), Ma- 


rie-Therese von Roesgen, Luxembourg. 


New Jersey 
Mariette Barkworn (State), Clara de Minjer, 
State), Elizabeth du Toit, 
South Africa; Janet Metvain (Bloomfield), Anne 
Jensen, Denmark; Mase. Lesuer (Camden), Su- 
pharb Prasasvinichai, Thailand; THetMa Parkinson 
SHarp (Cumberland), Maria Wodzicka, New Zea 
Nabila El Taher, Egypt; 
Dorotnuy Waker (Jersey Shore), Rita Ejlersen, 
Denmark; Montciatrn, Anne Kernan, Ireland; 
KATHERINE Exvxus Wuire (Northern Monmouth 
County), Therese Bremer, Belgium; Norruern 
Vauuiey, Rita Ejlersen, Denmark; Summit, Anne 
Kernan, Ireland; Tue Orances, Nabila El Taher, 


Egypt; Trenton, Supharb Prasasvinichai, Thailand. 


New York 

BurraLo, Anne Kernan, Ireland; Garpen Crry, 
Anne Jensen, Denmark; Marcaret Picket (New 
York City) Anne Jensen, Denmark; Nortu Suore, 
Margaret Browne, South Africa; JEAN Dropprers 
WeEEpD (Queens) Cacilie Quetsch, Germany; Marcia 
Jones Tayuor (S henectady , Ida Siccama, Hol- 
land; Epira Brooks LEAvENs New 
York), Cacilie Quetsch, Germany. 


Holland; ANNA STARR 


land; Essex Counry, 


Southern 


North Carolina — Mary Reape Siru 
ville), Assimina Ailianou, Greece. 


North Dakota 
Marita Nieminen, Finland; 
El Taher, Egypt 


Ohio 
Honorinec Ina C 


Ashe- 


STATE, 


Nabila 


STATE, 


Cincinnati) Tara Shas- 
Roserts Heap (Columbus), 
Dayton, Nallamma Senathirajah, Ceylon; Lima, 
Tara Shastree, India; Toledo), 
Tara Shastree, India; Evizanetu Hamittron (State 


Nallamma Senat hirajah, Cey lon 


Brown 
tree, India; FLORENCE 


Erne, HamiLron 


Oklahoma — OKLAHOMA 


City, Marie-Therese 


von Roesgen, Luxembourg. 
Oregon 

PORTLAND, 
PAYNE JOHNSON 


Nancy Millis, Australia; FLORENCE 
Portland), ALBANY, Nancy Millis, 
Australia; Jo ANN Smitu (Medford), Nancy Millis, 


Australia. 


Pennsylvania 

Sitver ANNiveRSARY (Bethlehem) Kyllikki Kark- 
kainen, Finland; FranKLYN County, Maria Wod- 
zicka, New Zealand; Guensipe, Kyllikki Kark- 
kainen, Finland; M. Evizapera Marruews (Harris- 
burg) Supharb Prasasvinichai, Thailand; FLorENcE 
C. Kennepy (Philadelphia), Kyllikki Karkkainen, 
Finland; Amy E. Watson (Philadelphia); Reapina, 
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Supharb 
E ASTON, 


Prasasvinichai, Thailand; ALLENTOWN, 
Kyllikki Karkkainen, Finland; Pirts- 
BURGH, Donatella Baroncini, Italy; Resecca Gross 
State), Nabila El] Taher, Egypt. 


South Atlantic — Me ante Rossporovucnu (South 
Atlantic), Leah Block-Frankenthal, Israel. 


South Carolina — Mary Witson GEE (State), 
Clara de Minje r, Holland. 


Tennessee 

Epa Setpy Matear (Athens), KATHERINE Howarp 
Weis (Harrogate), EuLa JARNIGAN (Chattanooga), 
Margrete Christensen, Norway; BLancne Henry 


Weaver (Nashville), Sasri Punyarajun, Thailand. 
Texas 
CARRIE 
BETH 


PreiIrFER Brown (San 
MATHER Austin), 
BuRKELLA WELLS OcHSNER 
son, Australia. 


Antonio), Etiza- 
Houston, McA.uen, 
State), Marie Aitchi- 


Virginia 


Roanoke, Cuerry NorrincuaM (Norfolk), Cuar- 


LOTTESVILLE, PortsmoutTn, Assimina  Ailianou, 
Greece. 

Washington 

Ouympr1a, Ricwianp, HeLen Werer, (Seattle), 


Nita Lounes Frazier (Spokane), Tacoma, Eviza- 
BETH STERLING , Gloria M. Pellicer, 
Philippines; State, Eleonore Kutschera, Austria. 


Vancouver 


West Virginia 
Fayerre-Raveicu, Resecca Poiiock, 
town), Donatella Baroncini, Italy. 


Morgan- 


Wisconsin 

SaraH WHEELER BuNat 
Norway; Lovetta Jacoss-ELMA ScHULLE 
Betty Knox-Seith, Denmark 


La Crosse), Bjorg Foyn, 
Oco- 


nomowoc 


Phi Mu National Women’s Fraternity — 
Pui My, Sinee Sinadyodharaks, Thailand. 


TS 


| 
i 
| 
| 
$2,000 
$2,000 
$2,000 

required 
$2,500 
$3,000 


$3,500 


the academic year 1955-56, as follows: 


three fellowships, unrestricted 
three fellowships, unrestricted 


one fellowship, unrestricted 


AAUW Fellowships Offered for 1955-56 


Thirty fellowships are offered by the American Association of University 
Women to women of the United States for advanced study or research during 


twenty-one fellowships, unrestricted 
one fellowship for study or research outside the United States 


one fellowship for research in chemistry, physics, or biology (doctorate 


In general, the $2,000 fellowships are awarded‘ to younger women who have 
completed residence work for the Ph.D. degree or who have already received 
the degree; the $2,500-$3,500 awards to the more mature scholars who need a 
year of uninterrupted work for writing and research. Unless otherwise specified, 
the fellowships are unrestricted as to subject and place of study. 


Applications and supporting materials must reach the office in Washington 
by December 15, 1954. For detailed information concerning these fellowships 
and instructions for applying, address the Secretary, Committee on Fellow- 
ship Awards, American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


In addition to the national fellowships noted above, the AAUW offers for 
1955-56 seven international fellowships, open to members of the International 


Federation of University Women for study in some country other than that of 
the holder; and one fellowship for a British woman and one for a Latin Ameri- 
can, for study in the United States. Stipends are $1,000 (one), $1,500 
and $2,000 (four). 


four), 











Neophytes’ View of a National Committee 


Dear FeLtow MemBers or AAUW: 


Have you ever wondered how our national 
committees proceed when they meet in 
Washington? What they discuss? Who 
the particular members are? We have 
heard some such queries made by branch 
leaders, and now two of us, recent branch 
workers, who are in a position to know, 
would like to report. 

As new members of the International 
Relations (““Neophytes at 
National,’ we dubbed ourselves), we hope 


Committee 


in this informal fashion to pass on to you 
some of the satisfaction and stimulation 
we experienced at our initial meeting. 

First of all, we want you to know that 
you were, in a very definite sense, sitting 
in on that meeting, for much of the time 
was spent on such branch matters as 
study topics and materials, appropriate 
projects in the international field, answers 
to inquiries from branch officers. Your 
reports and communications, carefully 
analyzed and summarized for us by the 
staff Associates, formed the basis of much 
of our deliberation. 

Let us testify in passing to our convic- 
tion that it is the orderly and thorough 
operation of Association committees and 
boards at national, state, and local levels 
that accounts for much of the organiza- 
tion’s vitality and significance. Having 
served on all three types, we sense the 
smooth-running mechanism: each group 
concentrates on its own responsibilities, 
keeping in close touch with related com- 
mittees so as to complement their work, 
not duplicate it. The International Rela- 
tions Committee reaches out to the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
on the one hand and to the American Asso- 
ciation’s branches and state divisions on 


the other — an effective job of meshing 


that 
responsibilities and viewpoints. 

What did we do? The agenda of our 
meeting covered such subjects as sugges- 
tions for the theme of the 1955 national 
convention and speakers for the interna- 


makes for a nice distribution of 


tional phase of the convention program; 
recommendations to the Legislative Com- 
mittee for items to be included for con- 
vention consideration; proposals for Jour- 
NAL articles, study guides, and other pub- 
lished materials in our field; reports from 
our special representatives in United Na- 
tions and IFUW groups; and a résumé of 
the representations made before Congres- 
sional committees by AAUW spokesmen 
that affect 
certainly a solid two days’ 


matters interna- 
tional affairs 


work. 


on several 


We found at the outset a happy combi- 
nation of serious purpose and congenial 
friendliness, and we were impressed by 
the scope of talents, interests, and exper- 
ience of the committee members. In the 
group are four educators whose study and 
writings fit them peculiarly for the obli- 
gations of this committee, two of them 
professors of history, one of international 
relations, one of government; also, our 
official Observer at the United Nations, 
who serves ex-officio; and two members 
with extensive experience in branch and 
state AAUW work as well as with inter- 
national groups of other organizations. 
Two members had been state presidents, 
several are now on state and local boards, 
two had been state international relations 
chairmen. Whatever subject came to the 
fore some member could contribute to 
the discussion from her personal experi- 
ence and knowledge. Our own Associate, 
Dr. Laura Bornholdt, a former assistant 
professor of history at Smith College, was 
an invaluable aid at all times because of 
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her background and her thorough knowl- 
edge of current activity in the interna- 
tional field. 

The detailed reports of our special rep- 
resentatives were of great importance: 
that of Mrs. Austin Evans on her year- 
round of United Nations 
gatherings, large and small, and her at- 
tendance at meetings of related groups; 
that of Dr. Helen Bragdon, Vice-Chair- 
man of the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO; and that of Mrs. Robert Lam- 
kin, AAUW’s representative on the Na- 
tional Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organizations of the FAO (Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the UN.) 

We heard also from our chairman, Dr. 
Meribeth Cameron, of the meetings of 
the IFUW Council to which she belongs 
by virtue of her chairmanship, and of the 
triennial conference in London last year. 
Mrs. Louella Berg, Legislative Associate, 
sat with us during our legislative delibera- 
tions and gave us a most complete sum- 
mary of the responses from the branches 
on legislative issues. From the remarks 
of all the Associates who visited our ses- 


observance 


sions we realized how painstakingly they 
cull from branch reports and letters the 
members’ opinions on items under consid- 
eration. 

With Mrs. Tryon, publications director, 
we mapped out possible JouRNAL articles 
on subjects of vital concern today (which 
we earnestly hope you will be watching 
for next year); we talked over the publish- 
ing of new study guides, and the wider 
distribution of the excellent materials 
now available. Perhaps of most immediate 
value to the branches was our discussion 
of study emphases for the coming months, 
and of pertinent projects. 

For study, the committee felt the gen- 
eral subject, ““The Responsibilities of the 
United States in International Affairs” 
(in the UN, toward! our Allies, in under- 
developed areas, for instance) would focus 
our attention on a significant area of 
thought today, allowing for the latitude in 
choice of topics which our program de- 
mands, Two subtopics listed as of para- 
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mount importance under this classification 
were “The US the UN: A Ten- 
Year Review,” and * Technical Assistance 
Programs in the UN.’ Members ex- 
pressed commendation for the provoca- 


and 


tive and thorough articles on international 
study in the Program Planning number of 
the General Director's Letter (April) and 
hoped that the bibliographical lists could 
be made widely available. 

The committee voted to call attention 
to two projects that are peculiarly ours: 
the aid being given to university women 
refugees in Europe, many still living in 
DP camps; and help in the educational 
rehabilitation of Korea through Dr. Helen 
Kim, president of EWHA Women’s Uni- 
versity in Seoul and a leader in the Korean 
Federation of University Women. Both of 
these valuable programs are supervised 
by the Relief Committee of the IFUW 
and call for our continued support. 

It goes without saying that the physical 
conditions surrounding our meeting were 
conducive to pleasant work, — the well 
equipped meeting-room at Headquarters; 
the welcome serving of tea which broke 
the continuous morning, afternoon, and 
evening sessions; the convenient arrange- 
ments for the Headquarters 
building where we met; the brief visit 
from our President, Dr. Riley, who left 
the 
meeting in a nearby room to bring us 
greetings; and the thoughtful assistance 
throughout of the Headquarters person- 
nel. Best of all was the stimulating inter- 


meals in 


Convention Program Committee 


course of congenial coworkers. 

We feel privileged to belong to a na- 
tional committee, and hope that we may 
have conveyed to our readers something 
of the spirit and thought that goes into the 
shaping of one phase of our Association's 
program. With every good wish for a year 
of discriminating 
action, we are 


study and effective 
Sincerely yours, 

Maxine BENNETT 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
MarGaret BRANDON 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 





We Hear from the Teachers 


Attitudes of the teacher in the classroom 
influence more than anything else the 
decisions of voung people regarding teach- 


And the attitudes of the 


communicated in- the 


Ing as a career. 
teacher, parent- 
teacher relationship, create responses to- 
ward teaching which are important when 
the time comes for parents to influence 
their children in the choice of a career. 
Acting on these premises, the Education 
Committee of the Branch 
has concluded a survey to determine the 
that attitudes of 


those now teaching, and, through them, 


San Diego 


things influence the 
potential teacher recruits. 


Questionnaires were sent to one in 
every ten teachers in the city and county 
schools. A high response, 62 percent, or 
293 of the 


obtained. 


175 teachers queried, Was 


Undertaken “with the hope of publiciz- 


ing the satisfactions (in teaching), and 


referring the frustrations and criticisms to 


the bodies which can attempt to improve 


these things,” the San Diego survey 


pinpointed teacher attitudes in three 


major areas of professional interest 


classroom experience, teacher training, 
and community relations 
Tabulation of the the 


committee’s questionnaire revealed signi 


responses to 


ficant elements of agreement. In classroom 


experience, the teachers rate crowded 


classroom conditions as the greatest hand 


icap to effective teaching. In- teacher 


training, they ask for more practice, less 


theory. In the area of community rela 
tions, they see a need for more broadly 
based parent-teacher groups, backed by 
more meaningful discussions of school 
problems in hewspapers and radio pro 
grams to stimulate public interest in 


The 


sponses and the underlying attitude of 


school problems. enthusiastic re 
constructive criticism displayed by’ the 
majority that 


teachers 


of respondents indicate 


despite any drawbacks most 
enjoy teaching and find their profession 
challenging and worth while. 

All but nine of the 293 teachers rated 
overcrowded classrooms a major cause of 
frustration. What 
mean to effectiveness and personal satis 


faction in 


classroom shortages 


teaching was underlined by 
numerous volunteered comments such as, 
“Overcrowded conditions are at the root 
of most of the problems that arise in the 
and “J 


there is a limit to human endurance, both 


classroom,” love teaching but 
physical and emotional.” The teachers 
see problems of discipline and control 
in today’s overcrowded schools turning 
teachers into babysitters. They find un 
manageably large classes cheat both stu 
dent and 


of the 


other to receive it 


teacher, thwarting the desire 


one to give instruction, of the 

Many of the respondents had thought 
ful suggestions for improved handling of 
classes to make the best of the present 
situation. They would establish additional 


Jo 
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When Louella Berg of the national 
staff presented a statement for AAUW in 
School Bill 
to the Subcommittee on Education of 
the Senate Public ‘Welfare 
Committee, she reported San Diego's 
Senator John S. Cooper R.. 


commented: “We are grateful to 


favor of the Construction 


Labor and 
survey. 
Kv. 
you for bringing to the attention of this 
committee the important relationship of 
to teacher shortage. 
is the first of all of the 
this 


classr om shortage 
Your testimony 
committee to 


| 
betore 


statements 
emphasize this important fact.” 

Thanks to the 
Committee for ammunition 


AAUW’s testimony! 


San Diego Education 
for the 


retarded 
And they believe better 
students 


special classes to care for the 
and handicapped 
guidance of high school into 
courses suited to their capabilities and 
interests would make instruction 
effective. 

With the hindsight 


experience, a 


more 


born of classroom 
feel 


their college training was too theoretical. 


good many teachers 
They suggest more practical class work 
in education courses, and elimination of 
overlapping material in the courses. The 
Importance of general education was at- 
tested by numerous proposals that teacher 
training courses be revised to include 
more electives to give general background. 
Significantly, liberal arts graduates among 
the better 


with this aspect of their education 


teachers appeared satisfied 

The almost universal agreement among 
the for better 
pay was not dictated solely by personal 
Most better 
as the only effective means of preventing 
the drift of talented the 


classroom to better-paying administrative 


teachers on the necessity 


interest. teachers see pay 


teachers from 


posit IONS. 
The 


activities a heavy drain on their energies, 


teachers reported extracurricular 


but there was no criticism of community 
demands per se. There is, however, some 
feeling that parent-teacher organizations 
do not put with the 


teachers in touch 
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parents of the pupils who most need 
parent-teacher cooperation. The teachers 


are searching for some means to make such 


children’s 
problems, and to instruct them in ways 


parents more: aware of their 
of helping their children. Some suggest 
a more comprehensive treatment of school 
problems by press and radio to stimulate 
this parental interest. 

To the question, “Do you feel that 
there has been an attempt to thwart your 
intellectual freedom?” one in five an 
“Yes.” While only one resented 


the necessity of signing a special loyalty 


SW ered 


oath, others mentioned indirect pressures 
Assaying the balance sheet of the things 
dislike like their 


profession, and its implications for the 


teachers and about 
teacher shortage 


the 


, the report of the chair- 


man of Education Committee con- 


cludes: 


If there is 


shortage, it seems to be this: remove the major 


any one solution to the teacher 


classroom frustrations and lessen the extra 
curricular demands, and capable and dedicated 
people will turn to teaching as one of the most 
rewarding vocations for those who love chil- 
dren and are interested in their development. 

Perhaps the teacher shortage has been a 
blessing in-disguise. It has forced the largely 
apathetic public, the profession, and boards of 
education all over the 


' 
country to serously 


evaluate the training of the minds of our 
youth in the public schools and to determine 
ways of attracting the caliber of teacher we 
want, keeping it within the possibility of the 
public to pay for what is needed. We are confi 
dent that time the 


American people will once again have met a 


within a relatively short 


challenge and come up with the best possible 


solution to the teacher shortage 


“Homestay” Neighbors in Kalamazoo 


Kalamaz 0, M ichigan, 


way to inter- 


the 
found a 


Last year 
Branch 


national understanding that is as practical] 


linprove 


as it is pleasant. Members invited a dozen 
young people from Mexico to be their 


house guests for a month. Coming to 


Kalamazoo at the Christmas season, the 
five young men and seven young women 





FROM THE 


particpated in family and community 


celebrations, and shared their own holiday 


customs with their hosts. The visiting 
group included four teachers, a variety of 
office workers, an engineer, and a student. 
Before they Mexico, the 
visitors joined their hosts for a workshop 
evening, to evaluate their experiment in 
The 


visitors and hosts was well expressed by 


returned to 


international living. consensus of 


the president of Kalamazoo Branch: 


It was a joyous experience! We have talked 
brotherhood and international relations in all 
but this 
Judging by the letters we have been receiving 
these last weeks, 


happy as we with our neighborly undertaking. 


these years, was really living it. 


our Mexican friends were as 


Related Books 


Wide is a tame description of 
the types of books and the degrees of 
attention AAUW_ book 
idea of one 
have chosen four 
you. 


variety 
given them in 


study groups. To give an 


method of study, we 
branch study 
The 
study a collection of books which have 
a particular relation to each other. Two 


groups to report to 


method in each case is simply to 


of the branches carried their subject over 
a period of two or three years. 

The Marshalltown, lowa, Branch litera- 
ture studied the 
English novel for two years, each member 
preparing a program in the course of the 
year. One of the members presented her 


group, for example, 


paper at a branch meeting. 

* American Heritage of Literature’” was 
the three-year subject of the St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, Branch literature group. The 
members covered early Americana the 
first year, the so-called Romantic period 
of American literature in the second year, 
and this year they propose to continue 
through the period of the Civil War up to 
modern literature. 

Following in the national interest, so 
to speak, the literature group of the 
Brunswick, Maine, Branch chose “ Books 
That Changed America” for their subject. 
Suggested to them by an article of the 


BRANCHES 


same title in the July 4 issue of The 
Saturday Review, the members of the group 
studied the books: Thomas 
Paine’s Common Sense, and The Federalist; 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin; Edward Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward; Charles Sheldon’s In His Steps; 
Lincoln Steffens’ Autobiography; Sinclair 
Lewis’ Babbitt; Charles Beard’s Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution; John 
Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct; 
and Wendell Willkie’s One World. 
Members of the literature study group 
of the York, Branch 


became certain novels as 


following 


Levittown, New 
interested in 
expressions of 


economic and political 


ideas. The novels included Silone’s The 
Beneath the Gide’s Counter 
Kafka’s short stories and The 
Trial, Tolstoy’s War and Peace, D. UH. 


Law rence’s Sons and Lovers, and Benet’s 


Sea SNOW, 


feiters, 


John Brown’s Body. One member reported 
on a book at each meeting, and another 
on the author. Discussion followed. 


If at first you don’t succeed — 


If you are a member of a branch that 
has long taken a hand in school board 
knows all the tricks, this 
Sut if, like the Bay 


Branch, 


elections and 
item is not for you. 
town, Texas, 


vou are new at 


FOR THE CHILDREN ... 
Touring America for 1954-55 


A Spectacular MUSICAL... 


TOMMY TUCKER’S ADVENTURES 
IN OUTER SPACE 


—Timely and up to date musical 


fairy tale of space! 


«++ anda straight COMEDY (with music) ! 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
—A ROAR-ingly funny new 
stage version of the ancient fable of gratitude 
For information address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 


Pound Ridge Road Bedford, N. Y. 
BEdford Village 4-3516 
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the game of getting people elected, their 
experience may have pointers for you. 
The which is in the Goose 
Creek Independent School District, de- 
cided it was time to get a qualified woman 
on the Three 
were to be filled on a board of six. In 
the first flush of enthusiasm, the branch 
reasoned: If one woman could be elected, 
why not two? Most people who would 


branch, 


school board. vacancies 


vote for a woman would vote for two; 
they had two good candidates; and one- 
third women on the board would give a 
good balance. 

These conclusions, they found, were 
but not The local 
paper was lukewarm toward one of the 
women, who was not an AAUW member, 
and completely opposed to the AAUW 
member The that 


as acceptable as one 


reasonable realistic. 


candidate. idea two 


women would be 
proved incorrect, as split votes showed. 
Neither was elected. 

But the next spring the branch was 
ready to profit by the previous year’s 
experience. Thanks to the earlier cam- 
candidate 
wasn't new. Interest and supporters had 


paign, the idea of a woman 
been gained. The branch now, by unani- 
mous vote, decided to concentrate on 
the non-AAUW candidate, as being well 
qualified and most likely to win. Con- 
the 
speakers to all civie organizations, both 


centrate is word for it. They sent 
men’s and women’s, and if possible in- 
troduced the They mailed 
printed postcards with data on candidates 
and a reminder to vote. They had _ the 


candidate. 


support of the local newspaper. They had 


MAE DESMOND Children’s 
Touring Amer 


ROBIN HOOD’S TREASURE 
KIT CARSON AND THE INDIANS 
KING ARTHUR'S MAGIC SWORD 

SNOW WHITE AND THE BEAR 
ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Theatre 


For information write to: 


MAE DESMOND PRODUCTIONS, 1715 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. ° Rittenhouse 6-1863 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


cooperation from the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women in running a large ad 


for their candidate. On election day they 
put on a get-out-the-vote telephone cam- 
paign from the poll tax list, offering 
transportation if desired. Their candidate 
was elected. 

The Baytown Branch offers this advice: 
“The key campaign secret was to soft- 
pedal the ‘woman’ angle and dwell on the 
candidate’s qualifications.” And they add 
this rueful comment: “We found it wiser 
to hold the filing until just before the 
deadline. This might keep other candi 
out of the still 
remains enough time for unpleasant hap- 


dates race, and there 


penings which go with politics.” 


More Friends . . Vore Libraries 


Tallahassee Branch has helped launch a 


movement to get a free public library 


The 


invited six other women’s organizations 


started in its community. branch 
to participate in its program titled “A 
Leon County Public Library and You.” 
Lay citizens joined representatives of the 
state library, the state university library, 
and local school libraries in a panel dis- 
cussion which explored local resources 
and needs. While a number of specialized 
Tallahassee, the 


found these libraries do not 


libraries serve panel 
answer the 
needs of business and homemaking groups, 
and no library service is available to the 
public after 5 p.m. or on Saturdays. A 
film of the Brooklyn public library, “The 
Library — A Family Affair,” pointed up 
the practical contributions a public library 
could make to community life 

Spurred on by the 


Tallahassee is the only 


that 
state capital in 


realization 


the nation without a free public library, 
AAUW members and members of other 
organizations present at the March branch 
meeting formed the Friends of the Library 
Committee. The first 
object will be to obtain additional sup 


new committee's 
port for the library project. A recruitment 
campaign, to enlist all other civic clubs 
has been launched. 





PRESIDENTS OF AAUW STATE DIVISIONS 


Alabama — Dean Katharine Cater, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Klonda 
Cooper Street, Tucson 
Arkansas — Mrs. William Nash, 410 Fairfax 
Avenue, Little Rock 

~ Mrs. Walter C. Fell, 1727 Judah 
Street, San Francisco 22 


Lynn H. Miller, Box 756, 


Arizona — Dr. 2001 East 


Lynn, 


California 


Colorado — Mrs. 
Fort Collins 
Connecticut — Dr. Marion C. Sheridan, 711 
Orange Street, New Haven 11 

Delaware — Mrs. John Van Brunt, Jr., 703 
Nottingham Road, Wilmington 5 
Florida — Mrs. Nicholas Hodsdon, 
Obispo Avenue, Coral Gables 
Mrs. G. B. Stancil, 
Street, Columbus 

Idaho — Mrs. William S. 
Regan Avenue, Boise 
Illinois Mrs. Alton G. Hall, 117 
Grand Avenue West, Springfield 
Indiana Miss Inez Morris, 
Sixth Street, Terre Haute 

Iowa Miss Gladys Horgen, Victoria Hotel, 
Des Moines 

Kansas — Mrs. O. Renn, 
Street. Arkansas City 
Kentucky Miss 


1209 Cardinal Drive, 


1328 


Georgia 1539 380th 


Gruger, Jt.. 


2316 
South 


1111 South 


1216 North Third 


Martha 
Louisville 13 

Mrs. W. A. Cooper, 4260 White- 
haven Street, Baton Rouge 

Maine Mrs. Gordon W. Smith, 56 Burleigh 
Street, Waterville 

Maryland Mrs. William H. Maltbie, Lav- 
cron k ( oll ve, Sherwood Forest 
Massachusettes Dean Helen Curtis, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst 

Michigan Mrs. Neil E. Warren, 34 Maple 
field Road, Pleasant Ridge 
Minnesota Mrs. Emil 
Pattison Street Ely 

Miss Marguerite 
College Station, Columbus 
Miss Chloe E. Millikan, 
west Missouri State College, Maryville 


Montana — Mrs. Thomas F. McBride, 855 
West Granite, Butte 


Jane Brunson, 


Louisiana 


Koski, 306 East 


Mississippi 
1GL7, 


Box 


(;oen 


Missouri 


North 


Nebraska — Mrs. L. L. Hilliard, 2304 Avenue 
F, Scottsbluff 

Nevada — Mrs. Byron F. 
Pine Street, Elko 

New Hampshire — Miss Iber Holmes, 161 
Washington Street, Berlin 

New Jersey — Mrs. Raymond G. Ankers, 343 
Winthrop Road, West Englewood 

New Mexico — Mrs. Baron M. Stuart, East- 
ern New Mexico University, Portales 

New York — Mrs. Derrick A. Sherman, 
147-12 Roosevelt Avenue, Flushing 54 

— Mrs. Carl A. Plonk, 84 
Linden Avenue, Asheville 

North Dakota — Miss Mercedes R. Morris, 
505 North Eighth Street, Wahpeton 

Ohio — Miss Lois Harbage, 2124 Scottwood 
Avenue, Toledo 
Oklahoma — Mrs. 
Kast Maine, Shawnee 
Robert Y. 
Alvarado Terrace, Salem 

— Mrs. Herbert W. Anderson, 
Winding Brook Farm, Prospectville 


Stetler, 224 West 


North Carolina 


Claude Hendon, 


1925 


Oregon — Mrs. Thornton, 2895 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island — Miss Marjorie P. Grant, 430 
Angell Street, Providence 6 


South Carolina — Dean Olivia Futch, 


Woman’s College, Furman University, Green- 
ville 


South Dakota — Mrs. 
Illinois, S. W., Huron 
Tennessee — Dean Flora H. 
Watauga, Memphis 11 

Texas — Mrs. Erwin C. Ochsner, 81 Avondale, 
Amarillo 

Utah — Mrs. Casper G. 
First South, Kaysville 

— Mrs. William H. Wills, 


Keith Pott r, 1266 


Rawls, 3586 


Carroll, 338 East 


Vermont Benning- 


ton 

Virginia — Mrs. Robert L. Lamkin, 
North Huntington Street, Arlington 
Washington — Mrs. W. D. Kirkpatrick, 452 
16th Street, Bellingham 

West Virginia — Mrs. C. R. 
First Street, Weston 
Wisconsin — Mrs. Carl J. 
geon Eddy Road, Wausau 
Wyoming — Mrs. C. 5S. 
Street, Rock Springs 


2106 


Davisson, $11 


Neess, 501 


Stur- 


Shults, 211 


Angk 
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Headquarters mail 


Contributions to this department are invited, 


edit r”” 


A Scholarship — Spain to England 
This letter from the President and Secretary of 
versity Women 
Hloworth in re- 
with the 
versity women of Madrid which appeared in 
the JOURNAL. 


the Spanish Association of U7 
Vrs. Lucy ». 


sponse to the report of 


ar 
was received by 


her visit uni 


Thank you very much for your kind report in 
of the AAUW, May 1954. It is 
very encouraging and we consider that it will 
be very helpful for us to know that we have 


States 


the JouRNAI 


a good friend in the 
The last 


that we have 


such 


news of our young Association is 
just granted the first scholarship 


for England for the present summer. 


New Orleans to TIFUW — 


Pleasure for Guests 


1 am sure you will like to know how we have 
the two generous donations which the 
Orleans Branch of the AAUW recently 
made to the funds of the IFUW. 

The gift the 


were considering how we could solve the prob 


used 


New 


came just at time when we 


lem of furnishing the small entrance hall in 


our new Headquarters. It is here 
the Federation 


from all parts of the world to seek information 


that we re 


ceive members who call on 


will help to make this a worth-while exchange of 


_—$—$—$$—$—$ $$$ 


Your **letler to the 
{AU W views. 


about our activities, and it is most important 
to be able to talk with them quietly in pleasant 
surroundings. So we spent the gift on equip- 
ping the room with a settee, chairs, a writing 
table, and bright curtains. The London mem- 
ber who has helped us to choose these furnish 
ings and has herself made the curtains and 
cushion put the finishing 


touches to the room. Everyone agrees that it 


covers has just 
now offers quiet and homely comfort to our 
visitors, and in so doing meets most success 
fully a very real need. 

This generous gift has been used to give com 
fort and pleasure to members from all over 
the world, and we wish to convey once again 
our warmest thanks. 

London England M. C. Hermes 
tary, LFUW 


Fellowship Profits Lead to Verse 


This interchange of verse, which is not being 
entered in the Writing Project, took place 
last The Fe llowship Funds office 


found it so much fun that they want to share 


December. 


it. The correspondence began when Frances 
Crewes, fellowship chairman of the Milwaukee 
Branch, wrote David Schull on December 12. 
In the sobe rest prose she ordered several dozen 


Seull Engagement Calendars, for a particular 


DOES YOUR ORGANIZATION NEED FUNDS? 


Maxwell Lordon, Franklin Square Agency, Englewood, New Jersey 





HEADQUARTERS MAIL 


meeting in February. failed t 


When they 
dispatched the following: 


arrive she 


WN he re are 
No an 
Come 


Be Santa Clause as well to me! 


u David H. and why 
swer to my 1.2/1.2 cry? 


yut from under that gay tree, 


To this Mr. Seull replied as follows: 


Cher Frances C: You make us blush. 
Tho really “twas the Christmas rush 
That male S US SO unduly late, 

Cruess we're behind ball number ¢ ight. 
You said on Feb. the tenth, 
You'll ply the girls 
"Twill be the 
That ere 


I think, 
with food and drink. 
playre talh-ve 


old M ilu a uke é. 


greatest 


was heard ir 


tnd then just at the mo 
You plan that one M 
Mow them down 


Of cale ndars, 


nent crucial 

¢ Frances Crewes shall 
with tens and dozens 

to buy for cousins 


For friends. for selves, for all relations 
In this and many 


But for all thi 


You 


ther nations 


i need the cals 


can t let down those eager gals. 


Fear» t! The Sculls 
Wy ll never let their efforts CEASE 

ed tion 
Is the re in time and good condition 


hoth pere and fils 


Until your order lub-se hool 


T welve dozen is the anted number? 
Then rest y 


Relax subsite think 


urself v7 peace ful slumbe r. 
lovely thots 


Of calendars sell ng } / heaps and lots 


Just o 
But for the salce of 
HW ed hate to 


In size of order. 


ne th ng more we she iddwt trouble You 
LiUW 

the least mn 
Just dou 


stake 
n the lalce 


have 


At Racine (Wis 
Of club-school cals 


Too many for your local bands 


they sell a lot 
80 uf you got 


The rest need not lie on your hands. 


Our wishes best to 


Sculls 


you out the re 


From us th both fils and pere) 


(Epitor’s Norr: 
AAUW 


No this is not an ad. But 


many branches do make 


you details in prose 


profits for 
fellowships by selling Scull calendars. The Fel- 
lowship Funds office at Headquarters can give 


CHILDREN’S WORLD THEATRE 
Announces f 
THE RED SHOES 
SINBAD, THE SAILOR 
THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 
THE WIZARD'S RANSOM 


For dates, costs, etc. write to: 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway New York 36,N. Y 
BRyant 9-678¢ 


EVERYMAN'S THEATRE Presents 
the WORLD PREMIERE of 
THE GIRL FROM SAMOS 


MENANDER 
by Ida Lublenski Ehrlich 
November 15 


Labor Temple, 24 


| November 15,16 sold out. 
Special rate to AAUW | 


Are You Planning A Bazaar? 
Are You A Doll Collector? 


market their pr 


YOU KEEP 25% COMMISSION 
refi rr } r ‘ , ‘ t ‘ 

This year we have fascinating new things 
HAND-BLOCKED SCARVES, HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, 


MATERIALS, LACES AND EMBROIDERIES 
DOLLS: LARGE VARIETY FOR COLLECTORS | M 


orders 


UNIQUE JEWELRY, BAGS, we PURSES 
ROSEWOOD, IVORY, CARVED HORN ORNAMENTS 
BRASSWARE NOT SEEN IN STORES 


Send post card soon; we plan your package in advance 


WHITING INDIA GUILDS, Inc. 


250 East 49th Street _New York 17, N. Y. 


6l 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending June 30, 1954 


GENERAL FUND 
BALANCE SHEET STATEMENT OF INCOME AND 
ASSETS EXPENSE 
“oe Funds July 1, 1953-June 
‘ash ; $ 37,697 . 9% Income 
ie Receiv: ‘hike. 1,320.5 
Investments 50,557 
Deferred Expense 2,147 


Dues 
131,374 Individual Members $394,122 
239 Corporate Members ‘, 6,350 
> ; = Reinstatement Fees 6,519 
i) we eties $ 91,723 Recetas 17.216 .5: 
Program Materials 9,231 
Interest on Investments... 3,400.38 
Food Service 5,094 


Miscellaneous ee ,633 


Plant Funds 
Investments.... ° eeereces $126,182 Be 
Fixed Assets 
Land ine 51,777 
Building ot 152,229. 9§ 


Tora 16,567 
Furniture and Equipme nt 72,678 


Transferred from Fellow ship Fund 9,114 


ORME ie 6 40s $402,868 


po . Tora. INcoME ‘ $475,681 
Tora Assets ue $494,592 


LIABILITIES AND PRINCIPAL epee 
Elected Officers and Committee $ 33,673.: 
Current Funds Salaries and Attendant Cost 909 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Ex- Office Operation npralney 9,572 
pense ; : $ 290 . 68 Headquarters Operatior 022.7 
Deferred Incom ; 21,726 JOURNAL... 9,000! 
Reserves 25,000 General Director's L r 970 
Special Funds 28,397.15 Program Materials. .. 7,850 
General Endowment............ 16,310 Travel Program : 5,493 
- IFUW Dues 26.306 | § 
Tora. $ 91,723.! Taxes, Insurance, Depreciation 9,465 
Food Service 13,893 . ¢ 
Plant Funds Miscellaneous 8,452.97 
Unexpended Plant Funds .... $126,182.9: 
Net Investment in Plant...... 276,685 .7 Tora EXPENDITURES $449,611 
Transferred to Convention Fund. . 13,137 
Toral $402,868 . 6 Transferred to Reserves 12,932 
Tovav LiaBILities AND PRIN 
CIPAL aly $494,592 .48 Tora $475,681 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Matters of major policy, Board action, and the Program and other matters related to none 

like—DR. HELEN D. BRAGDON subject-matter fields—the appropria Issociate, 

MEMBERSHIP: as indicated by titles. (See list on second page of 
this JOUR? )} Coordinated Program— ELEA- 

YOR F. DOLAN 

Fellowship or international grant a 

(2) status of individual member, records of indi- awards, and administration —\ 1.SMITH 

vidual membership or corporate membership, Fellowship and international grant history, pro- 

failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of motional material, money- raising, and contri- 

address, resignations and transfers, changes in butions —MRS. FRANCES G RA 

officers and chuirmen—MISS MARION LOGUE Editorial 


(1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
policies, and organization —MISS MARY H. SMITH 


matters, public relations —MRS 
Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or VW. TRYON; Publicity—MRS. MARY 
legal questions—MISS ELEANOR J. SIEG Orders for publications —PUBLICATIC 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


FELLOWSHIP 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 


Cash... enka 
Accounts Receivable. 
Investments 
Endowment Trust 
Current Funds 
Deferred Charges 


160,197 
3,706 .< 


, 236,68 1 
137,900 
1,944 


Tora Assets $1,540,429. < 


LIABILITIES AND PRINCIPAL 


Reserves ‘ x 
Current Funds 


54,222 

Fellowships 99,352. 

145,199 
4,973 .7 


International Grants 
History 
Principal 
Endowment Fund ,236,681 .21 
Tora LIABILITIES AND PRIN 


CIPAL . $1,540,429 31 


AUDITOR'S 


We have examined the Balance Sheets of the Gen- 
eral Fund and the Fellowship Fund of the American 
Association of Univ Women as at June 30, 
1954, and the related Statements of Income and Ex 


pense for the fisc: ly 


ersity 


ear then ended. Our examination 


was made in accordance 


with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such 
tests of the accounting records and such other audit- 


considered nece ssary in the 


ing procedures as we 
circumstances 


Washington, D. C., 


Oe pte mber 1 4, 1954 


MAKE our TRIVET your PIVOT 


In Raising Fellowship Funds 


100% PROFIT to your branch 
NOW! Your AAUW monogram 
in a trivet 
Buy at 50c each, sell for $1.00 


We pay transportation. 
Cash must accompany order. 


Minimum order: 50 trivets 


Order from: Mrs. Clarence S. Austin 


386 Hillside Avenue Naugatuck, Connecticut 
| ANE SE ANE ALN TO ER RNR GREEN EE 


FUND 
CURRENT FELLOWSHIP 


Balance, July 1, 1953 


FUNDS 
$285,171.14 
Income 
Contributions 113,648.08 
52,836 02 
892.40 


Interest on Investments 
Trans rom Reserve 


fer f 


> $52.5 +7 
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Exp nditures 
Fellowship Stipends $% 66,450 

International Grants 
Grantees 


Misc € llane ous 


Trustee s 


111,540. 

1,553 
Commis- 
sion 


History 


2,802 5: 
720 


29 


183,066 
$269,481.09 
Transfer to 

Endowment 

General Fund 

Reserves 19,955 .04 


Balance, June 30, 1954 $249,526 05 


STATEMENT 


In our opinion, the ace ompanying Balance Sheets 
and related Statements of Income and Expe nse pre- 
sent fairly the financial position of the General Fund 
and the Fellowship Fund of the American Associa 
tion of University Women at June 30, 1954, and the 
results of its operations for the fiscal then 


with generally accepted ac 


year 

ended, in conformity 
counting principles 

REGARDII 

Certified Public 


AND BROOKS, 
Accountants 


TAPE RECORDINGS 
of addresses at AAUW meetings 


The Raft with the Twin Sails, convention 
address by President Riley 


Freedom and Authority in Education, con- 
vention address by Harold Taylor 


Appeal to Common Sense, by Agnes Meyer, 
on attacks on education 


Art as the Expression of Human Personal- 
ity, tape recording of convention address by John 
Ciardi. (Reprint also available, 20 cents.) 


$1.30 


ORDER FROM PUBLICATIONS CLERK, AAUW 
1634 Eye St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


These recordings run 30 minutes Rental 





**)..fomake 
some difference” 


r WAS her belief in the philosophy behind the 
\AUW program that led Mary Andersen to 
become a life member in 1921, president of her 
state division in 1932, of her branch for two 
terms during the difficult war years and 
finally to leave to the fellowship fund in her will 
the most generous single gift that has yet come 
to it: $40,000. 

At the time of the bequest in 1948 a friend 
wrote: “She wanted her money to go where it 
would do a lot of good to a lot of people. That is 
why, to the surprise of a great many people 
here, she left no money to local projects. She 


had faith that AAUW was doing the kind of 


thing in adult education and in granting fellow- 
ships which would help to set up a_ better 
world. She didn’t want to give out “driblets’, 
she wanted it to be enough to make some 
difference.” 

Now, in 1954, we feel Mary Andersen would 
already be gratified with the “difference” her 
bequest has made. Sufficient to endow an an- 
nual fellowship, her gift has enabled five women 
to carry out scholarly or scientific projects here 
and abroad, including an archaeologist who 
spent her year in Athens, a social historian 
studying the impact of the West on Iran, a stu- 
dent of French literature tracking down the 
influence of Diderot, and a scientist now doing 
theoretical research in physics. 

Indeed, like every AAUW award, the Mary 
Andersen Fellowship has had and will continue 
to have a constantly growing influence on the 
world of scholarship and education and is ef- 
fectively carrying out the donor’s wish to “do 


a lot of good to a lot of people.” 


64 


Mary Andersen, of Madison, Wisconsin, 


whose bequest to the Fellowship 
Fund provides an annual award to a 


promising American scholar. 


The following form of bequest 
is suggested to those who wish 
to make the Fellowship Fund a 
beneficiary in their wills: 

I hereby give, devise, and 
bequeath to the Fellowship 
Endowment Fund of the Amer- 
ican Association of University 
Women 


chinaannantanmanmngeinnitii, Ow 
be held and administered in 
accordance with the terms of 
the Deed of Trust establish- 
ing said Fund. 


Signature 


Date 





STAGE DESIGNS 


By Lee Simonson 


Collection of Century Lighting, Inc 


The assumptions of Appia’s scenario are basic for modern stage setting. These might 
be defined as the integration of form, movement, and light into an aesthetic unity. 
The stage is no longer a space symmetrically split by flat picture planes against which 


an actor gestures; it is a three-dimensional area through which he moves in a carefully 


calculated pattern. Light is not an even flood spilling down from parallel borders or 


upward from a row of footlights. !t is three-dimensional, has depth and defined limits 
so that actors move in or out of it, or, if they do not move, light moves on or off them. 
Light determines form. The playing area is contracted or expanded by fluctuations of 
light; a setting is no longer a picture seen in its entirety from one side of a frame to 
another. Light models the form of a stage setting with the accent of high light and 
shadow, the balance of concentration and diffusion. 

— From The Art of Scenic Design 


By Lee Simonson 
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